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Tue Budget this year, with which 
we deal in another column, proves 
comparatively speaking unexciting 
and non-contentious. The most 
salient facts in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
introductory statement were the remarkable pre- 
science of the Treasury officials in their anticipations 
of the annual revenue, and the striking indications 
afforded of the falsity of the familiar Socialist 
theory that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor growing poorer. So far as the consumption of 
dutiable articles is an index—and it is an index which 
tells a good deal—there appears, on the contrary, to 
be a gradual process of levelling-up at the bottom 
and levelling-down at the top. Wine and coffee, 
which are, on the whole, aristocratic drinks—they 
need hardly be so, but the cause is in the consumer 
rather than in the cost of production—show a con- 
siderable decline, while there is a rise in tea and 
cocoa, which are democratic. Moreover, there is a 
considerable increase in the savings bank deposits 
—even in those in the trustee savings banks, 
although those institutions have been declining for 
years in the face of the severe competition of the 
Post Office. Part of the increase may perhaps be 
due to the shock caused by the Liberator catastrophe 
to all building societies ; but the friendly societies’ 
accounts tell the same tale. In short, to quote Sir 
William Harcourt, “ the working classes have spent 
less and saved more than in the years that were 
regarded as exceptionally prosperous.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE most striking of the practical results of the 
Budget have reference to the beer and spirit duties, 
which were increased last year. The increased duty 
on beer has not raised the price or lowered either 
the quality or the brewers’ profits—a fact which 
gives some colour to the theory of an ingenious 
American economist that new taxes on commodities 
never fall on anybody, because the increased 
payments are met by improved methods of pro- 
duction of the commodity or its components, and 
so the burden is borne by Nature alone. But, 
unfortunately for this theory, the increased spirit 
duty is not a financial success. The consump- 
tion is declining, which is not regrettable; but the 
duty has reached a point at which it ceases to be 
profitable. So it is to be abandoned as unnecessary 
and futile, and another Irish and Scotch grievance 
is removed. An exciting Budget was not to be 
expected in view both of the great changes of last 
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the statement contains welcome signs of increasing 
general prosperity and of a soundness of finance that 
make us realise once more how much more fortunate 
we are than the nations of the Continent. 





Two Parliamentary elections have been decided 
since we last wrote, and in both cases the result has 
been in favour of the Government. The East Wick- 
low election, occasioned by Mr. Sweetman’s retire- 
ment from the Nationalist party, resulted in the 
return of Mr. O'Kelly by a small majority over both 
Mr. Sweetman, who stood as a follower of Mr. 
Redmond, and Colonel Tottenham the Conservative. 
The contest was made exceptionally severe by the 
fact that Mr. Sweetman had fixed his retirement for 
a time when more than two hundred voters, who are 
known to be Nationalists to a man, were absent at 
the fisheries. During the contest, all three candidates 
were confident of success. The result is highly 
satisfactory both to the Liberal and the Nationalist 
parties. 





THE other election decided during the week is 
that for East Leeds, consequent upon the death of 
Mr. Lawrence Gane, the late Gladstonian member. 
In this case a very notable triumph was secured by 
the Liberal party. The candidates were Mr. Leuty, 
a local Liberal of very high character, and Mr. Power, 
a nephew of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, who had the 
advantage of bringing with him a special and urgent 
recommendation from Mr. Arthur Balfour. Mr. 
Power is, we believe, connected with the brewing 
interest, and he stood as the opponent of the Local 
Veto Bill. He had the support of the whole of the 
publican party, who put forth great efforts on his 
behalf, whilst the local Conservatives of Leeds were 
enthusiastic in his cause. In the result Mr. Leuty 
was returned by a majority of 1,131 votes, being 300 
more than the majority of Mr. Gane in 1892. We 
have no wish to disguise the fact that Mr. Leuty was 
an exceptionally strong candidate, and that Mr. 
Power's attack upon the seat was, from the first, in 
the nature of a forlorn hope. But this does not 
account for the large increase in the Liberal majority 
—an increase which was hardly expected even by 
Mr. Leuty’s most active supporters. 





NEWSPAPER comments on by-elections are seldom 
very instructive, but it is amusing to notice the tone 
of the comments in the Conservative journals on the 
election for East Leeds. Forgetful of the exuberant 





delight they displayed at the result of the Oxford 
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election when a popular local Tory held the seat 
against a stranger by an increased majority, they 
affect to regard the Liberal victory at Leeds as a 
thing of no account. The Globe even goes so 
far as to say that “time was when the return 
of a Conservative for Leeds was a thing to be 
hoped for, but hardly to be expected.” Our contem- 
porary would have to go very far back indeed in 
the history of the great Yorkshire town in order 
to discover a time when it was not represented 
by a Conservative. The Tory party in Leeds has 
always been strong and militant, though happily 
the Liberal party has, as a rule, been stronger still. 
We mention this criticism of the Globe, as it is a fair 
sample of the comments of the Opposition press on 
the bye-elections. The view we have held all along— 
a view which is not affected by the Ministerial 
victories of the past week—is that the bye-elections 
as a whole show that there is no distinct or general 
movement among the constituencies either in one 
direction or another. This, we have reason to know, 
is also the view held by the persons of highest 
authority in the Tory party. 


Tue good fortune of the Government during the 
week has not been confined to the bye-elections. 
On Monday Sir William Harcourt moved his resolu- 
tion giving to the Government the whole of 
Tuesday's sittings and a morning sitting on Friday 
for the remainder of the session. The resolution 
was carried by an unexpectedly large majority. 
The truth is, the case in favour of it was irresistible, 
whilst it was strengthened by the fact that the 
House was twice counted out on private members’ 
nights in the previous week. The resolution was 
not carried, however, until after a debate in which 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, each in his own 
characteristic way, assailed the proposal bitterly. 
Mr. Balfour professed to regard the whole policy of 
the Government as a joke—a joke which up to a 
certain point he could enjoy, but which, he thought, 
was being kept up too long. Mr. Chamberlain 
shrieked out angry taunts against Ministers because 
they did not dare to go to the country. His rhetoric 
was cruelly handled by Mr. Labouchere in a speech 
in which he neatly showed that the thunder of the 
Member for West Birmingham was, after all, nothing 
more than a very antiquated species of stage- 
thunder. 

On Tuesday Mr. Shaw-Lefevre introduced the 
Government measure for the abolition of plural 
voting. Considering that this Bill has been on the 
programme of the Ministry ever since it came into 
office, and that it was definitely promised as one of 
the measures of this session, it is rather surprising 
that its introduction on Tuesday should have led to 
something like a panic in the Tory party, and to wild 
talk of a dissolution as being imminent. The Govern- 
ment simply seized a favourable moment for bringing 
in a measure which they are bound to carry through 
the House of Commons and send to the House of Lords 
before the session closes. Mr. Lefevre’s Bill is very 
brief, and is confined practically to two points only. 
It ordains, in the first place, that at a General 
Election all the elections shall be held on one day— 
a reform which every practical politician, as well as 
every sensible member of both political parties, has 
long desired. In the second place, the Bill provides 
that no man shall vote in the same election in more 
than one constituency. This is carrying into Parlia- 
mentary elections the rule which has prevailed for 
some time in municipal and County Council elec- 
tions. The Tory party showed itself bitterly hostile 
to the measure as a whole, though it sought to 
disguise its hostility under the pretext that the Bill 
was incomplete because it did not provide for an 
absolute numerical equality in the constituencies. 


Tue Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act Amend- 
ment Bill, which was read a second time by the 





House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon and 
referred to the Standing Committee on Law, in the 
hope that it migbt be made more stringent, is a 
useful little measure directed towards the suppression 
of those fictions which are now an almost unfailing 
accompaniment of every Parliamentary election. 
Their existence and effect does not say much for the 
intelligence of the average voter—though they have 
long been familiar incidents of Presidential cam- 
paigns in America, where voters are more political 
than with us—but they may not impossibly become 
more plentiful if, as some people maintain, pure 
political creeds are to suffer eclipse and party 
“shibboleths,” so called, are to be cast aside. In 
that case, we imagine, party feelings, or the capacity 
for them, will remain, and personalities will be more 
dominant than ever. 


A VERY unpleasant scene took place in a London 
church the other day, when a clergyman named 
Black, who has taken to himself the style and title 
—unknown and unauthorised in the Church of which 
he is a member—of “Father,” was guilty of dis- 
turbing a marriage service. This gentleman, who 
manifestly belongs to the extreme Anglican sect, 
entertains a strong objection to the marriage of 
divorced persons in the church. The bridegroom at 
the service which he disturbed had been divorced, 
and this fact seemed to Mr. Biack sufficient to justify 
him in interrupting the marriage service by a noisy 
protest. No one will quarrel with him because he 
has his own views on the subject of marriage and 
divorce ; but Mr. Black is a member <! the National 
Church, which owes its special authority, as well as 
its special social position, to the fact that it is a 
national institution, recognised and supported by 
the State. Mr. Black has no right to use the position 
he enjoys as a member of this national institution in 
order to resist the law of the land, nor will his plea 
of conscientious motives justify his misbehaviour in 
interrupting a religious service which was being 
conducted under the authority of his superior officer, 
the Bishop of the diocese. If his conscience revolts 
at the idea of a Church of which he is a member 
sanctioning the marriage of divorced persons, there 
is a very simple way in which he can relieve himself. 
He has no right, however, to remain a member of a 
specially-privileged Church, and at the same time to 
violate the obligations which those special privileges 
impose upon him. If he wishes to be a martyr in the 
cause of the sacrament of marriage, we may at least 
ask him to be a martyr at his own expense, and not 
at that of the innocent lady who must have been so 
seriously distressed by his impertinent interference 
in her nuptials. 


May-Day has passed off quietly 
ABROAD. enough on the Continent, even, it 
would seem, in Austria and Belgium. 
From Liége a little disorder is reported, and in 
Vienna there was a considerable, but perfectly 
orderly, demonstration, of a political rather than 
a social character, in support of that demand for 
manhood suffrage which Count Taaffe’s proposal 
did so much to stimulate. In Berlin the police were 
unwise enough to confiscate the special edition of 
the Vorwaerts ; but both there and in Paris, though 
there was some abstention from work, there seems 
to have been little formal celebration of the Festival 
of Labour. In Paris the celebration has gradually 
died out through Socialist dissensions. The fact is 
that “ Labour” is not, politically, a solid body, and 
will hardly become so permanently except by the 
hostile action of Governments. It is only when the 
police devote their special attention to its meetings, 
or when, as in Austria, the Ministry proposes to 
constitute it a separate estate, that it attains 
continuous coherence. 


THE great struggle in the Reichstag over the 
German Anti-Revolutionary Bill begins on Monday, 
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and the issue is as uncertain as ever. Taking 
the Bill as a whole, in the form in which it now 
stands, Herr Richter has estimated that it cannot 
obtain at the outside the support of more than 201 
members out of the 397 who compose the Reichstag 
—that is to say, the whole of the Conservatives, the 
whole of the Catholic Centre, and certain inde- 
pendent members, including eight Catholic priests 
who are returned from Alsace and Lorraine. But the 
Catholic Centre is by no means unanimous, though 
the alterations introduced by the Special Com- 
mittee—some of the more startling of which, 
including the attack on duelling, were modified 
or abandoned before it concluded its labours— 
have, on the whole, induced that party to favour the 
Bill in its present shape. But if the Bill be 
taken in detail—and it must be recollected that it 
consists of a mere string of incongruous amendments 
of certain clauses in the penal code—the prospect is 
even more uncertain. The less political part of it— 
which introduces more severe provisions against the 
glorification of crime and the seduction of soldiers 
from their allegiance—will probably be accepted by 
a large majority. But the notorious paragraph 
which forbids attacks on “religion, marriage, the 
family, and the monarchy” will excite hostility 
from two different sections of the House. The 
National Liberals object as to the first three subjects, 
to protect philosophical discussion, while unless 
religion is included and pulpit eloquence remains 
unrestricted the Catholic Centre will vote against 
the clause as a whole. The number of petitions 
lodged against the Bill last week had reached 1,971. 
Moreover, the Government is not likely to get its 
tobacco tax—the principle of the Bill to that end 
having been rejected by the Select Committee. And 
the Liberal candidate has beaten the Socialist at the 
second ballot in Lennep-Mettmann. All these things 
are inspiriting to Liberals. 





MEANWHILE, the Government—as we noted last 
week—has got into a very pretty quarrel with the 
Municipal Council of Berlin. The chief magistrate 
of that city proposed to petition against the Anti- 
Revolutionary Bill, and invited the Municipal 
Council to join him. The President of the Pro- 
vincial Government intervened to stop him. The 
Council then, without a dissentient voice, adopted 
the petition as its own, and sent it to the 
Reichstag forthwith. The President telegraphed 
twice forbidding its despatch, and threatening the 
Burgomaster with a fine for despatching it; but 
both telegrams arrived too late. The Municipal 
Council of Frankfort-on-the-Main had already sent 
in a petition, and a congress of delegates from 
various Municipal Councils to discuss further op- 
position is to be held in Berlin on Sunday next. 
The Conservative papers are talking about a dissolu- 
tion of the Berlin Council for exceeding its functions 
—but surely local authorities have been accustomed 
to express their wishes on matters of general politics, 
from the days of Imperial Rome to those of Re- 
publican France. And, as Herr Richter’s organ 
remarks with truth, any step of that kind would be 
an admirable stimulus to political interest in Berlin. 





THE political situation in Italy has been further 
complicated, as we noticed last week, by the decision 
of the Court of Appeal respecting the prosecution 
of Signor Giolitti. It may be remembered that he 
was charged, first, with an abuse of his powers, 
when Prime Minister, in withdrawing documents 
which should have been submitted to the Court in 
the case of the Banca Romana; and, secondly, with 
libelling Signor Crispi, his wife, and other persons 
by making the contents public. He maintained 
that he could only be prosecuted on either charge 
after the express authorisation of the Chamber, and 
on the first by impeachment before the Senate. The 
decision of the Court of Appeal maintains this 
contention, which accords with the letter of the 








Constitution, and so has given rise to rumours that 
the general election will not take place yet after all. 
However, it is now confidently affirmed that the 
decree of dissolution will be issued this week, and 
that Ministers are satisfied that only fifteen days’ 
notice of the elections is requisite, in which case the 
first ballots will take place on Sunday, May 19th. 


In spite of this victory for the cause of the 
Constitution it is impossible to feel very hopeful as 
to the result of the elections. A conviction of Signor 
Giolitti would indeed have been a serious blow to 
the Opposition in Piedmont, but the indefinite 
postponement of his prosecution leaves room for the 
reintroduction of various personal charges against 
Signor Crispi which have very little to do with the 
issue before the electorate. The revision of the 
electoral lists and the law as to compulsory 
domicile have together got rid both of a 
good many agitators and of the material on 
which they work. The growth of the Socialist 
party, despite all repression—there are to be 130 
Socialist candidatures—will probably scare the well- 
to-do classes into giving their votes to the existing 
régime : otherwise it is not likely to have much effect. 
The populations of Sicily and of Massa Carrara, which 
were turbulent last year, and those of other rural 
districts which have been spoken of as on the verge 
of rebellion, are too weakened and dispirited after 
their sufferings last winter to give the authorities 
any cause for alarm. 


THE Hungarian Ministry is pushing on the 
two Bills which are the last and most important 
items of the Liberal programme. One, it will be 
remembered, provides for the formal recognition of 
the Jewish faith; the other permits change from 
one religion to another or formal abandonment of 
all. The Ministry is determined to accept no modi- 
fication, and if need be to force on another conflict 
with the Upper House; and it has publicly an- 
nounced, as an English King might have announced 
before the Reformation, that it is the national 
Primate, and not the Papal Nuncio, through whom 
the influence of the Vatican is to be exercised. That 
is all very well, but, as we have remarked before on 
this subject, the Magyar bourgeoisie are not every- 
body, and the real difficulties of the Government 
will only begin when the Bills are passed into law. 





THE result of the general election in Greece is 
surprising only in the extent of the Deliyannist 
victory. M. Theodore Deliyannis—the famous ex- 
Premier who nearly brought Greece to ruin at the 
hands of Turkey in 1886, not the present Premier, 
M. Nikolaos Deliyannis—has a compact party of 
140 of the 207 members of whom the Chamber is 
composed; and as the remainder consists of four 
separate parties and twenty-five independent 
members, it is clear that no coherent opposition 
is possible. Something was said beforehand as 
to the hopes of the present provisional Ministry 
with regard to the electoral struggle. Such hopes 
have certainly been completely frustrated. In some 
degree the result is a victory for the King—once the 
most unpopular person in the kingdom—since M. 
Tricoupis retired from office early this year in con- 
sequence of the interference of the Crown Prince to 
protect the right of public meeting. But M. Deli- 
yannis, it must be remembered, also retired after a 
severe disagreement with the King three years ago. 
It remains to be seen how far he will be able to keep 
on working terms with his Sovereign, and also to 
stand by the pledges he gave during the election to 
satisfy both the creditors of Greece and the needs of 
her own people. And, in view of the instability of 























Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches. 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Greek party politics, it is difficult to feel very 
hopeful. 


THE difficulty with Nicaragua is in process of 
settlement. Corinto has been duly occupied by our 
forces, but is to be evacuated on satisfactory security 
being given for the payment to us within fifteen 
days of the indemnity we demand. This course 
is adopted to avoid a revolution, Nicaragua being 
politically, as well as physically, volcanic. The 
necessary money is to be advanced by the Canal 
Company, in return, doubtless, for fresh concessions. 
The Legislature of the State of New York has ex- 
pressed its indignation at our action. But that is 
only a reminder that its majority is Republican. In 
reality, nothing could be better for the interest of 
the United States than our action. 


WE publish to-day another letter from our corre- 
spondent at Constantinople, giving some important 
considerations in view of the great meeting of sym- 
pathy with the Armenians which is to be held in 
London on Monday next. The scheme of reform 
jointly prepared by the Ambassadors of England, 
France, and Russia is now, he informs us, nearly 
ready for presentation to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. But to secure its success two conditions 
are absolutely necessary —it must be backed by 
force, or it will remain absolutely futile; and 
it must be carried out under direct and continuous 
foreign supervision and control: preferably through 
the recognition of the right of the foreign Embassies 
and consuls-general to intervene in virtue of their 
official capacities. It must also provide for the ad- 
mission of the Christian population to an adequate 
share in the administration and for a proper reor- 
ganisation of the courts. Otherwise the whole 
movement will prove to have been futile. Mean- 
while the Macedonian question awaits settlement, 
and whenever it arises once more, it will involve very 
grave danger to the peace of Eastern Europe. 





To the May number of the Journal 
of Education Mr. Lionel Tollemache 
contributes some rather Boswellian 
and extremely amusing recollections 
of the late Master of Balliol, who was once regarded 
as a theologian and metaphysician of the most ad- 
vanced and dangerous German type—one realises 
how far Oxford knowledge of the outer world must 
have advanced in a generation when one finds that 
such a view was ever possible—and whose most 
essential services are best given in a comment 
quoted by Mr. Tollemache from an Oxford friend 
of his undergraduate days: “There are two things 
in Jowett, beside the beautiful purity of his moral 
character, which I especially admire: first, his 
power of seeing through and through a philo- 
sophical question ; secondly, his power of stimulating 
men to work. In these two qualities he is facile 
princeps of all men I ever knew.” Jowett’s influence 
and stimulus was so essentially personal that it is 
hard to apprehend it when filtered through the 
medium of print—-whether it be his own or Mr. 
Tollemache’s—-but we learn. much about his rather 
nebulous theology, his literary and philosophical 
judgments,and have a good many of the characteristic 
sayings dear to generations of Oxford men. “It'sa 
good thing to have read Hegel, but now that you have 
read him, I advise you to forget him.” Ina sermon 
he was reported to have said: “The choice of a 
profession is like the choice of a wife. It doesn’t so 
much matter what you choose, as long as you stick to 
it.” The belief in mathematical truths he explained 
by the fact that “we were taught them,” and so es- 
caped from atime-honoured philosophical controversy 
in a manner calculated to irritate the metaphysicians. 
There is a good deal of the biographer in the article, 
as well as of his subject; but the editor is probably 
justified in saying that, pending the appearance of 
the Life now in preparation, we have here the fullest 


LITERATURE, 





and most discriminating presentment of Jowett that 
has yet appeared. But that is not saying much. 


Mr. WILLIAM SAUNDERS was well 
known as a persistent and uncom- 
promising, if somewhat narrow, 
Radical, who, after a brief experience of Liberal 
Unionism, had become an independent supporter of 
Liberal views and some others—notably the single- 
tax theory of Mr. Henry George. He had taken an 
active part in the Trafalgar Square agitation, and 
had done considerable service in pressing forward 
the question of the taxation of ground values, 
He had, moreover, founded two leading pro- 
vincial papers and a great news agency.—Lord 
Moncrieff had been Lord Advocate in successive 
Liberal Ministries between 1850 and 1869, when he 
was raised to the Scottish Bench as Lord Justice 
Clerk. His services to the education of his country, 
in particular, had been noteworthy, and he had 
a considerable literary reputation.—Canon Heurtley, 
who has just died at the age of ninety, had been 
for forty-two years Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, and was formerly an active 
leader of the Evangelicals. He had written a 
standard work in connection with the history of the 
Christian creeds.—Sir Patrick O’Brien was one of the 
most genial and amusing of Irish members, somewhat 
of the type suggested by the legends of Sir Boyle 
Roche.—Herr Gustav Freytag was the contemporary 
German novelist best known outside his own country; 
but, exhibiting a many-sidedness of a kind generally 
frowned upon in Germany, he had also been a Uni- 
versity lecturer, a dramatist, a theoriser on the 
drama, and for a brief space a politician of that 
essentially unpolitical sort which goes by the name of 
National Liberal. 


OBITUARY. 








ONE MAN ONE VOTE. 





HE East Leeds election came very opportunel 

on Tuesday to illustrate the debate on the Bill 
for the abolition of plural voting which Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre introduced that day. The gossip of the 
Lobby attributed the introduction of the Bill to the 
resolve of the Government to dissolve without further 
delay. This resolution on the part of her Majesty’s 
Ministers was supposed to be due to the result of the 
Oxford and Mid-Norfolk elections, and consequently 
when the President of the Local Government Board 
had made his speech explaining the Bill, the members 
of the Opposition proceeded to deal with it from the 
purely partisan point of view. Before the debate 
closed, however, they discovered two things—first, 
that the alliance of Ulstermen, clergymen, and publi- 
cans is not,as they supposed, “sweeping the country”’; 
and, secondly, that Ministers are not bringing in their 
One Man One Vote Bill with a view to an immediate 
dissolution. It ought in these circumstances to be 
possible to discuss the measure without the kind of 
bitterness which was displayed by the Opposition 
speakers on Tuesday evening. It isa measure which 
nobody dares to oppose upon its merits. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir John Gorst profess to be in 
favour of the principle embodied in it. The one 
ground upon which the Tory representatives affect 
to dispute the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Commons is that it “does not go far 
enough.” They would fain see included in it the 
principle of “one vote one value.” Nor do they 
pretend to hide the reason they have for this desire. 
They know that the abolition of the plural vote will 
not be of advantage to the Tory party. The plural 
vote is, above all things, the property vote, and the 
Tory party as now constituted is essentially the 
party of property. But for some reason or other the 


Opposition have got it into their heads that if only 
they could get the principle established of one vote 
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one value, that is to say, if equal electoral districts 
were to be formed all over the country, the Tory 

party would profit by the change. It is exceedingly 

difficult to understand how they have come to form 

this idea, which, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre warned them, 

is absolutely without foundation. But, having formed 

it, they cling to it with great persistency, and upon 

this ground and no other they are trying to prevent 

the passing of the Bill for the abolition of plural 

voting. 

Now it is as well to say at once that the great 
argument of the Opposition in this matter is a piece 
of hypocritical cant. Nobody is likely to dispute 
their claim that all votes ought to be of equal value. 
But there is nobody, even on the Tory benches, who 
is ignorant of the fact that the attainment of this 
counsel of perfection is practically impossible. We 
might pass a Bill on the first of July, establishing 
an absolute equality of value for all votes. That is 
to say, we might cut up the constituencies in such a 
fashion as to give for every member returned exactly 
the same number of electors. In doing this we 
should have to hack and hew at our whole repre- 
sentative system and to destroy all those local ties 
and associations: upon which it is founded, and 
which have proved of such great value in preserving 
it intact under all the chances and changes of time. 
This, we have said, might be done, and a Bill 
carrying the resolution into effect might be placed 
upon the Statute Book on the Ist of July. But 
what would be the consequence? By the Ist of 
August the Bill thus passed would already have 
become obsolete; in less than twelve months it 
would have become ridiculous. This fact is perfectly 
well known to Sir John Gorst and the other gentle- 
men who profess that they are quite willing to agree 
to One Man One Vote if they can at the same time 
secure One Vote One Value. And it is precisely 
because they are aware of this fact that we charge 
them with conscious insincerity in their attitude 
towards the Government Bill, That Bill proceeds 
on a clear and well-defined principle. It does not 
aim at the attainment of an impossible perfection, 
nor does it seek to introduce a great revolution into 
our representative system. Its whole purpose is to 
carry out a very simple and a very important reform, 
the justice of which is denied by no intelligent 
person in the Opposition ranks. It is a reform 
which has already been adopted in municipal and 
local elections. Even the Tories were willing to 
carry it out in these matters. That it has not been 
adopted long ago in our Parliamentary elections is a 
reproach to successive Governments, and a grievous 
injustice to the majority of the electors. It is mani- 
festly because of its injustice that the present 
system is being so strenuously upheld by the Oppo- 
sition. They know that at this moment they can 
exercise, by means of their plural votes, an illegiti- 
mate influence in many different constituencies. 
We believe that they exaggerate the power with 
which this mean and dishonest weapon arms them. 
But even if we do not go so far as their whips and 
wire-pullers do in estimating the value of the plural 
vote for the purposes of the Tory party, we cannot 
disguise the fact that it gives them a great and most 
unfair advantage over their opponents. This is the 
reason, and the only reason, why, on Tuesday night, 
one man after another got up from the Tory and 
Liberal Unionist benches in order, not to assail the 
Government Bill upon its merits, but to give a hun- 
dred reasons, all alike dishonest, for not supporting 
it. We do not know that a political party ever 
presented a more humiliating spectacle than that 
which was presented by the Opposition on Tuesday 
evening. With their tongues in their cheeks men 
argued in favour of One Vote One Value, and urged 





their devotion to that sacred principle as a reason 
for opposing the practical measure of reform which 
had been offered to them. All the while they knew 
that they were trying to perpetuate a grave injustice 
which none of them had the hardihood to defend 
upon its merits, and that they were doing so merely 
for the sake of party expediency.’ 

We must leave the electors to pass judgment for 
themselves upon this precious spectacle of flagrant 
political immorality. When we recall the tone of lofty 
self-righteousness which themembersof the Opposition 
are pleased to assume when they refer to the sup- 
porters of the Ministry, we may well feel that, after 
all, the political publican may be justified rather 
than the pharisee. There is not the slightest need 
to discuss the merits of the reform which Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s Bill is meant to effect. Those merits are 
disputed by nobody. All that we wish to do is to 
point out the fact that the Bill is being opposed 
because the leaders of the Opposition believe that 
the iniquitous and inequitable system which at 
present prevails works to their own advantage. It 
is for the same reason, and for that alone, that they 
object to the other change contemplated by the 
measure—the fixing of a single day for the polling 
in all constituencies at a General Election. The 
simplicity, the comfort, and the convenience of such 
a change will be acknowledged ‘by everybody. It 
will put an end to some of the worst evils that now 
attend an “appeal to the country,” and these are, 
for the most part, evils which affett both parties 
alike. But, on the other hand, it will still further 
curtail the power of money in the constituencies. 
And so the virtuous Opposition will have nothing to 
do with it, and appeals to the House of Lords to 
throw out the measure which introduces this most. 
salutary and admirable reform. For our part, if we 
also are to look at the question from the purely 
perty point of view, we can only say that we do not 

now that anything better could happen for us than 
the rejection of this measure by the non-representative 
Chamber. 








THE BUDGET. 





T was not to be expected that Sir William Harcourt. 
would be able to present another revolutionary 
Budget. Parliamentary time does not allow of it, 
even if there was not need of financial rest after the 
oa changes of last year. In his speech on Thurs- 
ay last, he did little more than take stock of the 
National Exchequer, and consider what the old taxes 
would bring in during the new year. On the whole, 
the statement was a favourable one, and proves the 
financial condition of the United Kingdom to be 
much sounder than that of any other country in the 
world. While other countries have been increasing 
their debts, we have decreased ours by £7,809,000 
in one year, and by £100,000,000 in twenty 
years. There seems to be no reason why, 
if the sum for the service of the debt be kept at 
£25,000,000, the annual reduction should not mount 
up to £10,000,000 when the interest on consols 
is reduced to 2} per cent. In less than two 
generations of peace we might be rid of our national 
burden. In every department of revenue, with 
the exceptions we will note hereafter, there is a 
steadiness and even a healthy expansiveness, though 
the past year has been a bad one for our foreign 
trade, and the lower death-rate has tended to 
make the death-duties less productive than they 
might have been in a normal year. Whereas in 
other countries Budget estimates are notoriously 
unreliable, our Treasury figures have proved to 








be wonderfully accurate. The Customs, estimated 
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to produce £20,010,000, produced £20,115,000; the 
beer duty, estimated to produce £10,120,000, pro- 
duced £10,102,000; the tea duty produced about 
one per cent. more than the estimate; the new 
death duties, estimated to yield an increase of a 
million, produced an increase of £973,000; the 
income-tax, though its incidence had been so com- 
pletely altered, produced just one-half per cent. more 
than had been expected. Thus in no one of these 
five branches of revenue were the officials more than 
one per cent. astray. If on the total there proves to 
have been an under-estimate of about half a million, 
or (say) one-half per cent., the increase was of a kind 
which the most astute officials could hardly haveantici- 
— More than half of it is accounted for by the 

uty of 10s. per cent. on the transfers of South 
African registered mining shares during the recent 
boom. It is pleasant to find that the increased 
expenditure on the Navy has been so easily borne, 
and that whereas Germany is still manceuvring to 
make up the deficit caused by her increased arma- 
ments, England has raised more than enough to 
maintain her mastery of the seas. In the coming 
year, though we will spend more on the Navy than 
we ever did before in a year of peace, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is actually able to propose a re- 
mission of taxation. 

The only controversial point in the Budget is the 
particular remission which Sir William Harcourt 
has decided to make. At the same expense to the 
revenue he might have freed coffee and, perhaps, 
dried fruits, from taxation, but he has decided to 
take the extra sixpence off spirits, or, more ac- 
curately, to allow the duty to relapse to 10s. 6d. 
when the sixpenny extra duty imposed last year 
expires in July. We believe he has decided wisely. 
The Tories jeered, of course, when he spoke of his 
“cogent reasons,” and pointed to their Irish neigh- 
bours below the gangway. We are not ashamed or 
afraid to say that one great reason for reducing the 
spirit duty is that Ireland, the poorest and least 
mercantile part of the United Kingdom, was asked 
last year to pay an entirely disproportionate part 
of the cost of guarding our mercantile marine. 
It was essential that this injustice should be redressed. 
While the tax on beer is 34 to 40 per cent. on the cost 
of the article, that on spirits is 700 per cent. It is 
impossible to argue that this is fair to a nation 
preferring spirits to beer, and though the increased 
consumption of porter in Ireland has tended to 
lessen the injustice, yet it is still very real 
and very apparent. But the main reason for the 
course taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is purely financial. The extra sixpence on spirits 
has so diminished the consumption of spirits, or 
encouraged their dilution with water, that the 
increased yield to the revenue has been infinitesimal. 
The extra sixpence means an increase of nearly five 
per cent. in the duty. The Chancellor—allowing 
for a little water—calculated that the increased 
yield to the revenue would be four per cent. 
But it has proved to be less than two per cent., 
and even this small increase is mainly attributed 
to the run on rum and other forms of strong 
drink during the February frost. Thus, the 
tax on spirits has evidently reached the limit of pro- 
ductiveness. It may, from the temperance point of 
view, be desirable to increase the duty now that for 
the first time the increase has been clearly proved to 
lessen consumption. But we levy the spirit duty 
for purposes of revenue rather than of philanthropy. 
When an increase is proved to be unprofitable, it 
would, from the revenue point of view, be folly not 
to remove it. The extra tax on beer, on the other 
hand, owing to a fortunately contemporaneous 
decrease in the cost of production, has yielded the 





full estimate without burdening either brewer or 
consumer, 








CHINA, JAPAN, AND EUROPE. 


7 E are as yet without clear information as to 
the course of events in connection with the 
conclusion of peace between the contending Powers 
in the East. On the one hand, we are assured from 
Pekin, Tokio, and Yokohama that the ratification 
will take place next week. On the other, telegrams 
from Germany and St. Petersburg inform us that the 
settlement is likely to be entirely satisfactory to the 
European Powers who have thought fit to intervene 
—which means that Japan will probably be forced to 
abate that portion of her demands which constitutes 
the most effective security for the compliance of her 
adversary with the rest. The Russian Press is 
blustering about the punishment in store for 
England in the shape of hostile movements 
by Russian troops in the Pamirs; while Prince 
Bismarck’s organ—which is believed to draw its 
inspiration from Friedrichsruh, but to all appear- 
ance presents the ideas of diplomacy as they appear 
in the smaller histories for the use of schools—is 
assuring the world that England proposes to give 
moral support to Japan to secure a new balance of 
power outside Europe, and to get rid of the anti- 
English coalition with respect to the partition of 
Africa. A rumour has even been published by a 
Continental paper which is ordinarily well informed, 
that the initiative in the intervention came from 
Germany, and was prompted by consideration of the 
interests of Europe. But that is quite incredible. It 
is Russia alone to whom we are to ascribe the initia- 
tive, and it is because of the European situation 
alone that Germany and France have consented to 
follow her lead. 

The action of the Powers seems to be meant to 
end in a mere diplomatic protest. If so, its only 
result will be to delay the ratification of the treaty 
and perhaps prolong the war. In any case, it is regret- 
table on all grounds—for the sake of Japan, for the 
sake of Western Europe in general, for that of 
Germany and France in particular, and in a very 
great measure for that of Russia herself. We believe, 
as we said last week, that, had the treaty of peace 
been left alone, Japan would have opened up China 
to the profit, in the first instance, of the commerce 
of Western Europe. What may happen hereafter— 
whether Japan and China may not possibly combine 
and oust us from Eastern markets—is not a question 
that we need consider now. Once Jet European 
commerce into the interior of China, and it will be 
hard work to dislodge it. It would be too ridicu- 
lous to object to letting it in under Japanese 
auspices because Japan might some day dislodge it. 
Moreover, now that a young, vigorous, and almost 
civilised Power has risen in the East, is it well to 
endanger its stability for the sake of ‘‘the Eastern 
equilibrium”? Japan, it must be remembered, is as 
unstable internally as any country in Enrope—and 
that is saying much. With its imperfect Parliament- 
ary constitution imported bodily from Europe, it 
has also imported political crises. The war has only 
suspended them ; and it is quite possible that, if the 
Government is compelled to give way, it may be over- 
whelmed altogether, and the Japanese constitution 
may go by the board. But we hesitate to believe 
Japan will give way. Should war follow a refusal, 
Russia’s land forces in the East are reported (from 
Vienna) to be wholly inadequate at present to cope 
with those of Japan. The struggle would, in the 
first instance, be mainly naval. Japan has more 
ships available — especially counting the Chinese 
fleet—than Russia, France, and Germany could 
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together muster at once. She is in possession at 
Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei; she could, we 
presume, easily blockade Vladivostok ; the war party 
is flushed with success and only too ready to try 
conclusions with the Powers of the West; she is 
certain of raising an ample war loan in London and 
Vienna, and if, as is very probable, she gained some 
striking success in the early part of the struggle, 
what would be the effect on the internal politics of 
Germany and France? The German Government 
has to deal with a Reichstag very reluctant to 
spend money on the navy or to accept additional 
taxation for any purpose whatever; the next Reichs- 
tag, if another should be elected shortly, will certainly 
be more reluctant still. Already a considerable part 
of the Liberal press in Germany objects to any inter- 
ference, and an ineffective and costly interference 
would provoke a storm which would quite suffice to 
shake a resolution less unstable than the German 
Emperor’s. As to France, she has Madagascar on 
her hands ; Tonkin will some day be generally recog- 
nised as a huge fraud for the benefit of the company 
promoter—and she is already taxed up to her utmost 
limit of endurance—unless a progressive income tax 
is introduced, to which the promoters of a spirited 
foreign policy are among the strongest objectors. 
A very moderate disaster would not merely upset 
Ministries—that is nothing—but might very well 
undermine the whole fabric of her colonial policy. 
We can understand that Germany wishes to be on 
good terms with Russia, and that France cannot 
afford to throw away the Russian alliance. But 
we do doubt whether their action, considering the 
state of their domestic politics, will prove to have 
been really worth their while. 

But we question the wisdom even of the action of 
Russia. Of course, it is easy to look at a map and 
see that the control of Manchuria by Japan and the 
independence of Korea cut off Russia from further 
expansion in the East. But we do not see that that 
need be final. Russia is not now ready to occupy 
Manchuria, and she has other means of attaining 
her designs besides open warfare. The completion 
of the Trans-Siberian railway will make it easy for 
her to pour armies into the country she desires; the 
disintegration of China will give ample scope for the 
Asiatic Foreign Office to do its work of intrigue. When 
her Eastern provinces are Russianised, her advance 
will be irresistible. At present she might find it 
difficult to hold Korea, and in attempting to get 
it she would suffer more than one humiliating re- 
verse. But she is, and always must be, so much 
stronger than Japan that she can unquestionably 
secure what she wants in the end under less un- 
favourable conditions than at present. Her action 
may not in the present instance pass beyond a 
diplomatic protest. But that is simply a formal 
notice to Japan to prepare for a future conflict 
and to seek compensations elsewhere. Meanwhile 
we cannot think that such a course will be advan- 
tageous to Europe, or, indeed, to Russia itself. 








THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE DIS. 
ESTABLISHED IRISH CHURCH. 


= oe o—. 


Yo General Synod of the Irish Protestant 
Church has been holding its annual meeting 
during the past fortnight. The greater part of its 
deliberations cannot have much interest to English- 
men. Canon O’Connor’s Bill to prohibit the display 
of the cross in church decorations is the symptom 
of a state of anti-Roman excitement which we are 
not likely to reach until the Pope’s efforts for the 








conversion of England have had more success than 
has yet attended them. Nor can we easily under- 
stand the frame of mind of those intense Protestants 
who object to Canon Gore and Canon Knox Little 
being invited to address a Church Congress at Derry. 
We are glad to notice, as a fact in favour of Mr. 
Wallace’s contention that a disestablished Church 
tends to comprehension, that those who sought to 
narrow the Church did not in either case succeed, 
and that, after the threats of secession which have 
too often been customary in _ ecclesiastical 
assemblies, something like peace was. arrived at 
by mutual concession. But, while the Welsh 
Bill is before the House of Commons, one part of 
the proceedings of the Church body deserves the 
most careful consideration. We refer to the report 
presented to the Synod by the representative body, 
or trustees of the Church, and the discussion upon 
that report. The figures prove, as we have always 
contended, that the main source of the financial 
prosperity of the Irish Church is that it has been 
enabled to accumulate, during the years when the 
incumbents of 1870 were still paid out of the State 
funds, subscriptions given on the scale usual in free 
Churches. It is due, in fact, to a source of wealth 
fully available for the Church of Wales. 

At the present moment the disestablished Church 
of Ireland is perhaps the most richly endowed eccle- 
siastical body in the United Kingdom. Its accu- 
mulated assets are stated to amount to £7,776,000, 
but as this figure seems to be arrived at by taking 
the investments at cost, it is certainly an under- 
estimate. During 1894, the interest on investments 
amounted to £300,000. Of this sum, £140,000 was 
derived from mortgages on Irish land, some part of 
the interest on and principal of which may prove 
irrecoverable, though it is worth noting that under 
Mr. Morley’s administration the arrears have 
diminished, and that the Provost of Trinity College 
thinks the loss will not exceed what would have 
been lost on a similar investment in Consols as the 
result of Mr. Goschen’s conversion. The rest of the 
£300,000 is made up of dividends on trustee invest- 
ments of wide range, which have largely appreciated 
in value. The Provost boasted, for instance, that 
£600,000 had been invested in preference stock of 
the London and North-Western Railway at a price 
yielding £4 7s. 9d. per cent., and that the stock could 
not now be bought to yield more than £2 16s. 2d. 
The £600,000 has, therefore, appreciated to nearly a 
million. On the whole, we should guess that the 
present value of the money invested by the Church 
of Ireland would approach ten millions ster'ing. 
Some part of this sum, as we will explain, is not yet 
available for general Church purposes, but the 
greater part is used to supplement the voluntary sub- 
scriptions, averaging 5s. per head on men, women, 
and children, of the 600,000 ple who were put 
down by the last census as belonging to the Church. 
The annual endowment of £300,000 is very much 
greater than the endowment from public sources of 
the Church of Scotland, which has to provide for the 
spiritual needs of three times as many people. Of 
the 1,500 Irish incumbents, 300 are survivors of pre- 
disestablishment times. Of the other 1,200, at least 
400 receive over £250 a year, and the annual stipend 
of every clergyman will in a few years, when the 
commutation account is closed, be increased by £30 
to £40. Thus the Irish Church has gained its free- 
dom without being reduced to poverty. 

There seems to be no reason why under the Bill 
of the Government the Welsh Church should not 
fare as well. £500,000 was the lump sum paid to 
the Irish Church in lieu of private endowments. If 
the Welsh Church has one-third of the life of which 
its supporters boast, the private endowments which 
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it will be able to prove that it has received since 
1703 will surely be at least as large a sum. The 
Irish Church has received in subscriptions about 
four and a half millions in rather less than a quarter 
of a century. This is a large, but not an ex- 
travagant sum. We should probably find that the 
rate of contribution per head in most of the free 
churches is quite as large. But the main point is 
that it has only been necessary to spend three- 
quarters of a million out of the subscriptions. The 
remaining three millions and three-quarters have 
been invested as a new endowment. We cannot 
believe that the rich owners of Welsh land with 
their mineral royalties will be less generous than 
the encumbered landlords of Ireland, or that the 
Episcopalians in the mercantile community of 
Swansea and Cardiff will be less liberal than the 
Episcopalian minority in Presbyterian Belfast. And 
the Welsh subscriptions, like the Irish subscriptions, 
will be allowed to accumulate during the years when 
the existing incumbents are paid out of State funds. 
Those Irish Churchmen who oppose the present Bill 
are, however, able to argue, with some force, that 
part of their wealth is due to the more liberal terms 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Act. The Irish clergy were 
allowed to commute on a 34 per cent. basis. Most 
of them entrusted the commutation money to the 
Representative Body, which invested it at 4 to 44 per 
cent., remaining liable for the annuities, or for their 
actuarial value at any subsequent time when the 
owners desired to have the capital. This was, of 
course, a very profitable transaction for the Repre- 
sentative Body. The Bishop of Derry, who is witty 
as he is eloquent, has said—in private—that the 
man you want to be Primate of a disestablished 
Church is a good bank manager. Such men seem 
to have been found in the Irish Church. The 
balance of the commutation money amounts to 
£1,870,000, charged with the payment of annuities 
of about £60,000, of which the capital value is less 
than halfa million. The profit on the commutation 
account therefore amounts to £1,400,000. It is quite 
true that the Welsh Church can hardly expect to make 
a similar profit. But there are compensations. The 
Irish clergy, being assured of their annuities, have 
in many cases, even when they did not commute, 
ceased to do spiritual work. The Provost says that 
“a great many of the old annuitants are not doing 
duty.” This means, in other words, that new clergy 
have had to be paid out of the subscriptions much 
sooner than need have been the case if the old 
clergy had been induced to stay on by legislative 
notice that if they did no work they would get no 
pay. Thus the Welsh Bill, by refusing to allow com- 
mutation, will assure to the Welsh Church the service 
of her clergy for a much longer period than the Irish 
Church could count on hers. The longer period will 
allow anadditionalaccumulation of subscriptions quite 
sufficient to compensate the Welsh Church for what 
it might conceivably have gained if it had been 
allowed to embark in a huge speculation like that 
which has proved so profitable in Ireland. Again, 
as the Provost acutely points out, it would not be 
possible, even if the Irish system were adopted, for 
the Welsh Church to make such profits as the Irish 
Church has made on its commutation account. The 
condition of the money market renders it impossible. 
In any case, only about one-fifth of the accumulated 
wealth of the Church of Ireland can be put down to 
those provisions of the Irish Act which have not been 
introduced into the Welsh Bill. There is no reason 
why, when one considers the greater wealth of its 
communicants, the Welsh Church should not stand 
a quarter of a century after disestablishment in the 
same sound financial position as its sister Church in 


Ireland, 








FINANCE, 





USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been much 
quieter this week, and prices are generally 
lower—in some cases considerably lower. This is a 
matter for congratulation, for last week speculation 
ran rampant, and would have become dangerous had 
it not received a check. After such a great rise as 
took place some decline was inevitable, and the 
decline was accentuated by the beginning of the 
monthly settlement on the Paris Bourse. For some 
time past there has been a wild speculation in Paris, 
not only in South African gold and land shares, 
but also in Spanish, Italian, and Turkish securities. 
The insurrection in Cuba, and the breakdown of 
some of the Spanish railway companies, caused a 
heavy fall in Spanish, and this has naturally in- 
flicted heavy losses on some of the speculators. 
Moreover, the intervention of Russia, France, and 
Germany in the Far East has awakened some 
political apprehension. Nowhere is it feared that 
war will break out; but operators on the Bourse 
are apprehensive that France may be dragged 
farther than she had intended, and consequently 
that business may be interrupted. The best opinion 
in Paris seems to be, however, that as soon as the 
settlement is over, there will be another burst of 
speculation; for money is exceedingly plentiful and 
will continue so, and a speculative spirit is abroad 
that will not be easily kept under control. In the 
United States strong efforts are being made to raise 
prices, and some of the operators upon the Continent 
and here in London are taking part in the gamble. 
But it is not likely to last long, for as yet there has 
been no material change in the conditions, and there 
is absolutely nothing to justify a considerable rise in 
prices. Here at home the Stock Exchange was closed 
on Wednesday,andthatnaturally induced many specu- 
lators to close their accounts, while the declinein Paris 
warned them not to go too far until they could see 
more clearly what would happen. The meeting of 
shareholders of the Grand Trunk of Canada Company 
on Tuesday was likewise looked forward to with some 
anxiety. There is widespread discontent with the 
old management, but it was feared that the directors 
might be able to obtain sufficient support to hold 
their ground. Fortunately, however, the opposition 
obtained such a majority that at the meeting Sir 
Henry Tyler announced that the directors would 
resign. Since then there has been a recovery in the 
shares. It is to be hoped, however, that the public 
will not be misled. The new directors will, we trust, 
adopt a wiser policy than their predecessors ; 
but the difficulties of the Company are great, 
and much time must elapse before it is 
placed in a sound position. Meantime confidence 
is growing everywhere, and investors show greater 
readiness than for a long time past to support 
new enterprises. As a consequence of this, we 
are sorry to see that the Australasian colonies 
are again borrowing largely. The Queensland loan 
last week was a great success, having been subscribed 
for five times over at a premium of about 4}. This 
week there is a Western Australian loan and a New 
Zealand loan. The latter is the beginning of an 
exceedingly risky business. The New Zealand 
Government is borrowing in London for the express 
purpose of lending to the settlers in the colony at 
a cheaper rate than they can borrow themselves 
either in London or at home. New Zealand has 
already too great a debt; the Government is in- 
creasing the debt and, at the same time, lending to 
people who cannot borrow for themselves. Investors 
here will do well to study the prospectus of the 
loan, to look at the magnitude of the existing debt, 
and to ask themselves then whether it can be 
safe to continue such a style of piling debt upon 
debt. 
The price of silver has given way slightly. The 
public begins to see that the payment of the Chinese 
indemnity will not lead to such an absorption of 
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silver as was at first supposed ; and the intervention 
of Russia, France, and Germany, by raising a question 
whether the Treaty of Peace will be ratified, has also 
acted as a damper upon the market. But the price 
has not given way much. It is assumed that China 
is hopelessly defeated ; that, therefore, though she 
may postpone and prevaricate, she will have to yield 
in the long run; that peace, therefore, is assured ; 
and that, although as much silver as was at first 
expected will not be sent, still the opening-up of 
China will lead to a considerable demand for 
the metal. All this may or may not be true; 
but the speculation in silver has been carried too 
far, and at present a decline in price seems more 
likely than an advance. With silver all the ex- 
changes of the Far East have declined, even the 
Indian exchange. Although the Indian mints are 
closed, and therefore it is assumed very generally 
that the value of the rupee does not depend upon 
the value of silver, as a matter of fact it is affected 
to a considerable extent. On Wednesday the India 
Council offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills 
and telegraphic transfers, and sold not quite 55 lakhs 
at an average price of Is. 1.°,d. per rupee. Upon the 
whole, however, the Council has done wonderfully 
well since Christmas, and probably will continue to 
do well for some time longer. In London the rates 
of interest and discount continue very moderate. 
The syndicate that lately lent to the United States 
Government is buying a good deal of gold, so that 
most of the metal that is offered in the market 
is taken by the syndicate instead of going into the 
Bank of England. For all that, the strength of the 
Bank continues to increase, and everything points 
to a long continuance of cheap money. Trade is 
improving very slowly both at home and abroad. 
There is consequently little demand from merchants 
and manufacturers, and, though speculation is much 
more active than it has been during the last four or 
five years, it is not great enough materially to affect 
rates. Upon the Continent money is almost as 
abundant and cheap as it is in London. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—A pretty “storm in a tea-cup” 
indeed. It has drawn from Mr. Balfour the 
most hysterically vehement speech that gentleman 
has ever delivered, and from Lord Salisbury such a 
testimonial to character as he has never given 
before. Of course, the Opposition newspapers—the 
Standard always excepted—are now satisfied. The 
breach is healed. Mr. Chamberlain is——what ? 
Well, either appeased or snubbed; and the great 
alliance is as strong as it ever was. But somehow 
or other this superficial view of yesterday’s melo- 
dramatic declarations does not survive a careful 
examination of the whole position. To begin with, 
nobody has doubted the desire of Mr. Balfour to 
remain on good terms with Mr. Chamberlain; or, 
rather, nobody doubted it until he made the need- 
lessly vehement protests of yesterday. It is not 
Mr. Balfour, it is the bulk of the Tory party that 
is at issue with the patriot of Birmingham; and no 
speeches from the Tory leaders will put an end to 
this situation. Next, even Mr. Balfour, with all his 
ardour in the cause of peace, can only point out to 
Mr. Chamberlain one of the two alternatives which 
I said long ago were all that lay before him. He 
and his friends are to have high places in the next 
Tory Government; a great share in the counsels and 
the honours of the party; but they are to have 
these things by being absorbed in the Tory ranks. 
This is precisely what I said months ago was the 
offer made to Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberal 
Unionists by their “ faithfulallies.” Everything is to 
be given to them, provided they consent to abandon 
their independence, and to become for the remainder 








of their existence mere “items” in the Tory party. 
Last of all, by way of commentary upon yesterday's 
foolishly effusive performance, we have two signifi- 
cant facts—the continuance of the feud between the 
two parties at Leamington, and the caustic tone of 
the Standard, which is as impenitent as ever. No 
one will begrudge the Tory scribes the joy that 
appears to fill their bosoms to-day; but sensible 
people know that the situation remains, in all its 
essentials, absolutely unchanged. 

Poor Sir Patrick O’Brien! It is some years now 
since he was able to appear in public; but he was 
at one time too prominent and familiar a figure in 
certain famous resorts to be easily forgotten. An 
Irishman of a type now well-nigh extinct, he was 
unquestionably a man of very great ability, possess- 
ing the gifts of eloquence and humour in a very rare 
degree. He had a splendid fund of sparkling anec- 
dote; had known many cities and many men, and 
could talk with equal familiarity of the old fre- 
quenters of the House of Commons’ smoking room, 
and of the leading figures at Newmarket thirty 
years ago. At one time he contemplated writing 
his reminiscences of the House of Commons and the 
Reform Club, and I remember discussing with him 
the plan of the work. But illness laid him low before 
he could carry his scheme into effect. He ought to 
have gone far in public life; and he certainly would 
have done so if he had not been his own worst 
enemy. How fond he was of repeating what Lord 
Palmerston once said to him after one of his 
brilliantly facetious speeches in the House of Com- 
mons: “ Pat, my boy; we would soon have you in 
the Cabinet if it were not for the whiskey !” 

Sunday.—The result of the East Wicklow election, 
when it was made known yesterday, gave great joy 
to the Liberals. The fact was, that considering the 
kind of treachery which had been at work in the 
constituency, there was a good deal of fear that 
Wicklow might follow Mid-Norfolk. But the con- 
stituency has proved true, and we have got rid of 
Mr. Sweetman, who in his later Parliamentary days 
was worse than an open foe. Like Mr. Higgins, he 
mistook his vocation when he entered upon political 
life. There are some sensible remarks in the Sun 
this morning about the Mid-Norfolk election, of the 
meaning of which an exaggerated view was taken 
by many Liberals last week. All things considered, 
it would have been remarkable if the seat had 
been retained by the Liberals. Mr. Gurdon’s local 
influence and Mr. Higgins’ apostasy were quite 
sufficient to account for the result of the election. 
In the Observer I see that Mr. Lucy ridicules the 
periodical dissolution scares, which are one of the 
features of the life of the present Parliament. At 
the same time he mentions the Local Veto Bill as 
being for the present the one uncertain element in 
the fate of the Ministry. Every Liberal has a right 
to insist that there shall be no headstrong action 
with regard to this measure, and that it shall not be 
selected deliberately as the excuse for an appeal to 
the country. As to the result of that appeal when 
it is made, I am told that the Tory whips are now 
counting upon a majority of twenty in the new 
House of Commons! It is not magnificent, and it 
may account for Mr. Balfour’s readiness to meet Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain's wish that he should speak up 
for him at the meeting of the Primrose League. 

Monday.—Thoughts are turning now to the 
election at Leeds to-morrow. The publicans and 
brewers are making the most desperate efforts to 
carry their special representative, and any success 
that Mr. Power may achieve will be due to their 
efforts exclusively. I see that attempts are being 
made to represent Mr. Leuty, the Liberal candidate, 
as having shown his pronounced interest in social 
matters for the purpose of securing a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The statement will seem utterly absurd to all 
who know Mr. Leuty. He has laboured for years in 
the advanced ranks of the Liberal party and was 
an active worker in social reform long before he 
had any thought of standing as a Parliamentary 
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candidate. Fortunately, everybody knows the truth 
about him in Leeds, and he cannot suffer from this 
absurd charge. 

There are some interesting items in this morning's 
paper. I see, for example, that the Times derives 
encouragement from the fact that Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. C. Higgins have all deserted 
the Gladstonian party ; but it does not seem to have 
been aware of the fact that Mr. Pitt Lewis has 
reversed the process and has come over to the 
Liberal side from the Unionist coalition. Then 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, a fair-minded and intelligent 
representative of Irish Conservatism, writes a letter 
from which it appears that he thinks the Tories 
should have united to support Mr. Sweetman in East 
Wicklow instead of running a candidate of their 
own. There is no doubt they would have acted 
wisely if they had done so. But what a reflection 
this casts upon the true character of the Redmondite 
party! They complain of the Nationalists for being 
the slaves of the Liberals, and at the same time 
make it clear that they themselves are the slaves of 
the party which cries up Coercion and cries down 
Home Rule. At Leeds the few members of this 
miserable little faction are working tooth-and-nail 
for the return of the Tory candidate. 

Tuesday.—Two unexpected events happened 
yesterday, both highly favourable to the Ministerial 
cause. The first was the unexpectedly large majority 
on Sir William Hareourt’s motion for taking the 
time of the House, and the second, the notice given 
that the Bill abolishing plural voting is to be intro- 
duced to-day. So far as this second incident is 
concerned, I see that the Opposition journals regard 
it as indicating the approach of the General Election. 
Of course, the General Election is approaching, but 
it is not brought nearer by the introduction of this 
Bill, which must not only be introduced but passed 
before the Dissolution. The Daily Chronicle, I see, 
acts on the hint I threw out a week ago, and ad- 
dresses some earnest words to the teetotalers and 
Sir William Harcourt on the subject of the Local 
Veto Bill. If Ministers are assured of a majority 
for the second reading, well and good; let them 
take the second reading without delay. But the 
one thing the Liberal party will not stand is any 
“riding for a fall” on this particular question; and 
the Minister who was responsible for a catastrophe 
on the Licensing Bill would never be forgiven. 

Summer is a-coming in; and one of the pleasant 
signs of its approach is the reappearance of some of 
our human swallows, the friends who during the 
long, hard winter have been lying under the weather. 
Two familiar faces were seen once more at St. 
Stephen's last night. Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth, 
who has been laid aside for some months by a severe 
attack of influenza accompanied by cardiac complica- 
tions, returned to town yesterday and voted in 
the division. He did not stay to take part in the 
discussion of the Navy Estimates, which were again 
left in the very capable hands of Mr. Robertson ; 
but Sir Ughtred is manifestly on the high road to 
complete restoration. The other familiar face which 
was seen again was that of Dr. Hunter, whose serious 
illness has excited universal sympathy, and whose 
return to Parliament delighted everybody. 

Wednesday.—The great Liberal victory at Leeds 
seems to have confounded utterly the spokesmen of 
the Opposition. The Times, to be sure, makes light 
of it, and patronisingly informs the Government that 
it may be allowed “ the benefit of any consolation it 
may be able to extract from an increased majority.” 
This is good; but it was hardly in this strain that 
the Opposition papers wrote of the increased 
majority at Oxford. The truth is, everything shows 
that neither side can exalt over the other in the 
matter of the bye-elections. All the rubbish talked 
by Mr. Chamberlain and the other helots of the Tory 
party notwithstanding, the Conservative agents are 
perfectly well aware of the fact that if there were 
to bea General Election just now, they would gain 

nothing by it. It is, in fact, on the Front Opposition 








Bench that the greatest fear of a dissolution prevails 
at present. 

Last night's debate on the Plural Voting Bill was 
not marked by any feature of importance. It is 
some months since I stated in this column the 
nature of the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre explained it in a very capable and business- 
like speech. Of course, the Tory rank-and-file, into 
whose hands the subsequent debate fell, professed to 
treat the introduction of the measure as part of the 
joke which Mr. Balfour claims to have discovered. 
But, unfortunately for their simulated glee, the an- 
nouncement from Leeds fell upon them like a bomb- 
shell, and for the remainder of the evening they 
laughed on the wrong side of their mouths. 

I see Sir Wilfrid Lawson expostulates earnestly 
with those who do not think that there ought to be 
a dissolution on the Local Veto Bill. Sir Wilfrid 
believes that no more popular question could be 
submitted to the electors. It may be so, though 
this is certainly not the belief of the majority of 
Liberals. But what one would like to point out to 
Sir Wilfrid whose loyalty to the great cause of 
temperance reform commands universal respect—is 
the fact that we are already committed to the 
question on which the appeal to the country is to 
take place. It has been stated in the most unmis- 
takable terms by the Prime Minister and many of 
his colleagues that the question of the House of 
Lords is that upon which the country will be asked 
to pronounce at the next General Election, and it 
will be a distinct breach of faith with the Liberal 
party if anything were to be substituted for this 
paramount question. 

Thursday.—The death of Mr. Saunders came 
suddenly and unexpectedly in the end. It was 
never thought by his friends that he would live to 
return home from the Riviera, and at the beginning 
of the year the end was looked for hourly ; but he 
rallied in a wonderful way, and came back to 
England some weeks ago—only, as it turned out, 
to die. The Walworth vacancy will occasion an 
interesting fight. The Liberals have a good candi- 
date in the field, and the election will furnish a 
fair test of the drift of opinion in the South London 
constituencies. 

Mr. Fowler came back to London yesterday after- 
noon, and went for a short time to the India Office. 
He is now thoroughly convalescent after his very 
severe and dangerous illness; but probably in his 
case, as in that of others who have suffered from the 
same trying symptoms, it will be some time before 
he recovers his old strength. He will be in the 
House of Commons to-day when Sir William Har- 
court brings in his Budget. Another Budget from 
Sir William Harcourt! The third in the present 
Government! And yet the howling dervishes of 
Unionism continue to shriek out their declarations 
that the Government is doomed, dying—dead; that 
its power is at an end, and its policy discarded by 
the nation. They have been raising the same bhulla- 
balloo for more than two years now. Even the 
raucous Mr. Chamberlain must surely be hoarse by 
this time with the utterance of menaces that never 
come to anything. 

There was an amusing episode in the House of 
Commons yesterday afternoon, when some innocent 
ladies behind the grating cheered one of Labby’s 
delightfully mendacious remarks under the im- 
pression that he was stating a sober truth —and 
were forthwith -turned—out of the galery-fer-doing 
6 The preposterous Female Suffrage Bill was one 
of the orders of the day ; but before it stood a still 
more foolish Bill for amending the Corrupt Practices 
Act. This measure was used in order to prevent 
the Women’s Bill being reached. Mr. Labouchere 
innocently professed, at the beginning of a long 
speech, that he had come down anticipating that 
the afternoon would be devoted to Female Suffrage, 
and the ladies in the gallery, imagining that he 
meant what he said, clapped their hands, and were 
turned out for doing so. 
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Friday.—The most notable incident in the sitting 
of the House of Commons yesterday—apart from the 
reappearance of Mr. Fowler—was the statement 
by Sir William Harcourt to the effect that it was 
probably the last occasion on which he would 
bring in a Budget. Everybody who knows Sir 
William knows how fond he is of indulging in ejacula- 
tions of this kind—-and how little he means by them. 
But, for some mysterious reason, it has pleased the 
gossips of the Lobby not only to take this particular 
exclamation seriously, but even to attribute a precise 
meaning to it. According to one of these gentlemen, 
Sir William’s intention was to intimate to the House 
that Lord Rosebery was about to resign, and that 
he (Sir William) was to be his successor in the 
Premiership. There is only one word that is ap- 
plicable to a statement of this kind. It is the word 
which was made familiar to us by the immortal 
Squire Burchell—Fudge! But really the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should remember the kind of 
people with whom he has to deal, and should refrain 
as far as possible from shocking their weak nerves 
by those artless ejaculations with which he is in the 
habit of enlivening his dreary hours upon the 
Treasury Bench. 








AN ALARMING SCIENCE. 

HAT indefatigable physiognomist Dr. Louis 
Robinson offers us in Blackwood's some general 
principles for the elucidation not only of character 
and temperament, but also of profession or occupa- 
tion, by the index of the features. It seems that 
the ordinary process of nutrition assists the impress 
of the mind on the face—that is to say, a man in 
good health, who lives well and has a sound stomach, 
is likely to exhibit his emotional or professional 
bias, so that he who runs may read. The musi- 
cian, for instanc>, is baggy under the eyes, and 
the priest, for some unknown reason, is abnorm- 
ally nourished over the cheekbones and under 
the jaw. The “horsey” man with an unfailing 
appetite will betray his predilection, provided he 
be not connected with a circus in the capacity of 
ringmaster. That fanctionary who, with flashing 
whip, courses the bareback steed round the arena, 
has the grace of an Adonis and the authority of an 
emperor, without the smallest suggestion in his face 
of any equine interest. Dr. Robinson explains this 
by the exercise of mind; for if your intellect be 
commanding and alert, it will defeat the artistic 
handiwork of nutrition, and leave upon your manly 
visage no trace of a life spent amidst hoofs and 
sawdust. That, no doubt, was the reason why the 
sentimental damsel in Dickens never suspected 
that Horatio Sparkins was a draper's assist- 
ant. His brain checked the plastic art with 
which calico would otherwise have imprinted three- 
pence three-farthings a yard upon his speaking 
countenance. Another derangement of the process 
described by Dr. Robinson may be due to chronic 
indigestion. If you are dyspeptic, the machinery 
of nutrition cannot use your head as a model in its 
life-school. This may be a consolation to people 
who suffer from acute reminders of the liver; for if 
the world makes no appeal to them save through a 
jaundiced eye, they may at least reflect that they 
do not present to the general gaze a photograph of 
their inclinations and the way they earn their living. 
Moreover, Dr. Robinson has to omit all women 
from the operation of his theory. ‘ Women exhibit 
but few conspicuous traces of emotional influence 
upon facial nutrition as compared with men of 
mature age.” This is not, as might be hastily sup- 
posed, because women do not, as a rule, take their 
regular meals. Our physiognomist says nothing 
about the disturbance to science caused by the habit 
of drinking tea at all hours, and calling it nourish- 
ment. He simply says that women are “normally 
more under the sway of the feelings than are men, 
and therefore special emotional stimuli do not cause 











any deviation from the type of face which usually 
characterises them.” Now we know why the wicked 
lady in novels usually looks angelic, and gazes 
at confiding man with a blue eye which seems 
to him like a celestial messenger. The villain 
always carries proofs of guilt in his jaw or his 
eyelids; but the adventuress cannot be distinguished 
facially from the image of innocence. This phe- 
nomenon does not become more intelligible in the 
light of Dr. Robinson’s science. Why should not 
“ special emotional stimuli” cause a “ deviation” in 
the features of lovely woman? Why does the 
machinery of nutrition throw up the brush, so to 
speak, and refuse to adorn the daughters of Eve 
with the warning signals which are visible on the 
features of man? How many a pang would be 
spared our unsuspecting breasts, could we but see 
the real Blanche Amory on the canvas, as it 
were, and discern the schemes of the artful 
Beatrix hung on the line! Woman ought to 
be the crowning exemplification of our physiog- 
nomist’s system of pictorial betrayal; and yet she 
baffles him so completely that he escapes from the 
problem under a cloud of words. But this is not 
the most serious defect of Dr. Robinson's general 
principles. Accident, he admits, may make the just 
man look a scoundrel. “ For the molecular impulses 
welling forth from a disturbed emotional centre may 
chance to flow along channels usually occupied by 
less innocent currents, and may produce an expression 
nearly identical with that which accompanies some 
form of vice.”” You may be as honest as the day ; you 
may be the joy of all who really know you; and 
yet you are fated to carry the stamp of infamy 
merely because the “ molecular impulses ” have asense 
of ironical humour! “In such a case it will be seen 
that, in spite of outward appearance, not only is 
there no guilt, but there may be also a complete 
absence of evil inclination.” In this airy way Dr. 
Robinson dismisses a mystery which is of vastly 
more importance to the community than his specula- 
tions about the cause of the village blacksmith’s 
frown and the influence of malt liquor on the 
brewer's drayman. This indifference to a mo- 
mentous issue grieves us to the soul. Why are 
we left to burst in ignorance? Does this facetious 
physiognomist plunge us into despair merely for his 
own amusement? In our opinion, every man of blame- 
less character and evil countenance ought to call on 
Dr. Robinson, and put him to the question. We do not 
urge this procedure for personal reasons, but for the 
sake of a numerous acquaintance afflicted by an 
unseemly jest of Nature. Let our friends with the 
hangdog look and the heart of gold, with the open 
purse and the glance of avarice, with the gentle 
tongue and the forbidding scowl, wait on the oracle 
in a body, and demand why their machinery of 
nutrition, which is in admirable working order, 
produces such facial vagaries. Is it destiny or diet? 
Shall they become vegetarians, or submit to the 
unmerited torture of an inexorable caprice ? 

There is some comfort, if not for man, at least for 
his progeny, in the hint that personal beauty may 
be acquired from the early companionship of Greek 
casts. Had Turner been a figure-painter, surmises 
Dr. Robinson, he might have had a less appalling 
ugliness. There are artists—the President of the 
Royal Academy for example—who appear to have 
benefited greatly by the society of becoming models. 
We have a misgiving about this, for there are 
desperately ugly artists who have painted the figure 
with distracting charm all their lives. But as we 
desire to see hope bloom perennial in the breasts of 
the plainest parents, we would suggest to them the 
propriety of making busts of Venus and Apollo 
ornaments of the nursery. There is a reprehensible 
taste amongst little girls for the ugliest dolls. This 
must be sternly repressed. Moreover, the plain 
mother ought to absent herself for long intervals 
from the gaze of her offspring, so as not to tempt the 
*“ molecular impulses” to any mischievous whim. 
Board schools ought to be decorated with the most 
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fascinating chromo-lithographs out of the rates. All 
this may come to naught; but at least society might 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it had done its 
utmost to banish snub-noses, to overtake retreating 
chins, to marshal in the line of beauty eyes that look 
askew. We look eagerly to this policy to save 
us from further researches by Dr. Robinson, who, 
with the usual brutality of science, anticipates the 
time when a widespread accuracy of observation will 
enable us to detect in every face a portrait of char- 
acter drawn from the palette of nutrition. When 
we are all physiognomists, life may become a Chamber 
of Horrors. 





THE DRAMA, 
“VANITY Farr ”’—‘* THE PASSPORT ”’— 
“BARON GOLOSH.” 


sag en the trumpet! Beat the gong! Walk 

) up! walk up! Just about to begin again! 
The scene may be varied, the cast will be changed; 
but the great human comedy will be played in 
Vanity Fair—until the Crack of Doom.” You 
might take this to be the epilogue to a_ philo- 
sophic world-drama by some writer with the brain 
of a Goethe and the style of a Thackeray. The very 
title of the play of which this is the tag—Vanity 
Fair—would foster the misconception. “ Instead of 
which” you find that title and tag are appended 
to a cheap and flashy “caricature” by Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey, a caricature of an original that never 
existed, save in the conventional “middle” of the 
“society” newspaper. At first sight Mr. Godfrey's 
description of his play as a caricature seems a 
skilful piece of strategy. Its aim is to disarm critic- 
ism, and I observe that in many quarters criticism 
is duly disarmed, has treated the play very indul- 
gently. The plea, I suppose, is something like this: 
“Do not speak of my exaggerations, because I am 
as well aware of them as you are; do not point out 
that the portrait is not like—I never intended that it 
should be; do notcomplain that I hit below the belt— 
it was my deliberate purpose not to fight fair.” Now, 
it seems to me that this is not an excuse but an 
aggravation of the offence. The licence we allow to 
a caricaturist is part of a tacit compact; we agree 
to overlook his departures from literal truth on con- 
dition that his fictions are joyous fictions, that they 
put us in good humour. But if they are sneering, 
savage fictions, then thecaricaturist ceases to be merely 
a caricaturist ; he assumes the responsibilities of a 
satirist—and the chief of these responsibilities is a 
respect for facts. To hold up to merciless ridicule 
what practically does not exist is really to “give 
yourself away,” for it shows that you have a disposi- 
tion for ridiculing without mercy, but have not been 
abletofind something to justify the indulgence of that 
disposition. It is to be unamiable without due cause; 
to reprove not because you do well to be angry, but 
because you have anaturally censorious spirit ; to be in 
a passion for the sake of being in a passion. Satire 
at its best I hold to bean evil thing, a necessary evil, 
if you like, sent to chasten us for our sins, like the 
phylloxera and the influenza; but to invent a bogey 
for the purpose of exposing it is surely the very 
superfiuity of naughtiness. It is because we are 
conscious of the Houyhnhnm and Yahoo element in 
humanity that we pardon Swift; if there were no 
such element he would be gratuitously offensive. 
All this is merely to say that I am irritated by Mr. 
Godfrey’s play. There are some clever verbal quips 
and cranks in it, you laugh at it without interruption, 
but you laugh, I think, on the wrong side of the 
mouth. His insolently cynical dukes, his judges 
who offer ladies “sport” at the Old Bailey, his 
fashionable dames who declare themselves “stony 
broke” and sing coster-songs in drawing-rooms, and 
the rest of the crew of Mrs. Brabazon-Tagg’s guests, 
are not drawn from life, but from the newspapers ; 
they are not typical figures in “the great human 











comedy.” Where has Mr. Godfrey discovered the 
set which he describes with such gusto ?— 


“ All spend a great deal of money, but whether it is their own 
or other people’s doesn’t matter in the least. Smart society 
demands if a man be poor that he should get into debt. The 
most costly of everything is a necessity of their existence— 
especially to those who can't pay forit. . . . The best advertised 
are the most welcome. Notoriety swaggers in; self-assertion is 
received with open arms; talent is tolerated. It is a kaleido- 
scope of startling changes. The man who entertains you to-day 
may next week be in the House of Lords—or the criminal dock. 
Nobody knows—nobody cares.” 


This sort of talk—which has become a tiresome 
commonplace on the lips of many people nowadays 
who do not believe what they are saying, and do not 
expect you to believe it—always reminds me of the 
discourse held by the two fashionable ladies from 
town in “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” And I do not 
think we can better Squire Burchell’s answer — 
“ Fudge!” 

Mr. Godfrey, to be sure, gives us his equivalent 
for Squire Burchell in Lord Arthur Nugent, G.C.B., 
the representative of common-sense and the old- 
fashioned virtues; but Lord Arthur, instead of 
saying “ Fudge!” as he should, is perpetually saying, 
like George Tesman, “ Fancy that!”—only he says it 
with greater prolixity. Lord Arthur is Mr. Godfrey’s 
raisonneur, the man who is complacently superior to 
the follies around him; but to me he is really a 
pathetic figure, for he is, all unconsciously, the 
type of middle-aged man—to be met with on all 
hands—who is perpetually exclaiming, “ O tempora ! 
O mores!” when he ought, in reality, to be saying, 
“O me miserum, for being middle-aged!” Heaven 
(and the almanac) forbid that I should sneer at the 
weaknesses of middle age; it is the very conscious- 
ness of the inevitable tendency to them in my own 
case which tells me that they are weaknesses and 
not wisdom. All I mean is that Mr. Godfrey puts 
forward Lord Arthur as philosophising when in 
reality, poor man, he is only Lynn-Lintonising. The 
fact is, that Lord Arthur’s views of contemporary 
society—and indeed the whole of Mr. Godfrey’s play 
—involve the assumption that at a particular moment 
in the world’s history, exactly one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five years after another particu- 
lar moment in that history, there was a sudden 
mepiTréreva in “ the great human comedy,” an abrupt 
change for the worse in mundane affairs; a theory 
which, to put it mildly, does not strike one as rigor- 
ously scientific. The somewhat flimsy nature of Lord 
Arthur’s philosophy is all the more apparent from 
the circumstance that the part is played by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, an excellent comedian in his way— 
which is the way of “character” (in the technical 
stage sense), not of intellectual grip and grit. With 
Mr. Cecil is associated his old playfellow Mrs. John 
Wood, who has lost nothing of her pristine vigour, 
I am glad to say, and delights us all in a character 
which in itself is the reverse of delightful. Mr. G. W. 
Anson’s sketch of a vulgar ruffian is, if I may use the 
expression, repulsively clever. 

An incident in Colonel Savage's story, “ My Official 
Wife,” wherein a lady who has lost her passport is 
rescued from the consequent difficulties with the 
Russian police by passing as the wife of a gentleman 
whose papers are in order, has suggested an amusing 
series of farce-complications to Messrs. B. C. Stephen- 
son and W. Yardley in The Passport at Terry’s 
Theatre. But more amusing than these complica- 
tions is the character of the lady herself—if that 
can be called a character which is rather a “ humour” 
personified, after the manner of “rare Ben.” The 
lady has no memory, says sweetly, “Oh, of course! 
How stupid of you!” when people remind her that 
the usual name for a “ six-and-eightpenny man” is a 
“solicitor,” and that the place of sepulture of her 
deceased husband is not a “thingumbob,” but a 
“cemetery "—and is played with much spirit and 
humour by Miss Gertrude Kingston. In Baron 
Golosh, an adaptation from L’Oncle Célestin by MM. 
Ordonneau and Audran, at the Trafalgar, you have 
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some quaint fooling by Mr. E. J. Lonnen and Mr. 
Harry Paulton, dancing by Miss Sylvia Grey and 
Miss Alice Lethbridge, singing by Miss Florence 
Perry and Mr. Scott-Russell—in short, every aid to 
digestion that comic opera can offer. A. B. W. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





HROUGH many revolutions and evolutions of 
artistic taste I have never doubted Rossetti’s 
gracious and essentially original genius; and all I 
have learnt in twenty years of educational experience 
has confirmed me in this belief. True that I have 
heard of his inability to draw. There has been 
some chatter about throats; and, strangely enough, 
the chatterers have generally been enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. But Rossetti’s 
drawing is his own, and it expressed what he was 
minded to say. Can as much be said for Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones's drawing? Is it as personal as 
Rossetti’s? Sir Edward began by imitating Rossetti 
—* The Card-Players,” for instance: for a moment 
it might be taken for a Rossetti. He then passed 
on to Mantegna, and from Mantegna he went 
on to Raphael; and from Raphael he got a 
type of short-legged women, and the short-legged 
women were followed by a Byzantine period, which 
found expression in festoons—festoons on the 
shoulders, on the thighs, on the backs, on the 
arms; and after the festoons came pictorial 
muscles from Michel Angelo (see “The Wheel of 
Fortune "’). 

I have heard Sir Edward Burne-Jones spoken of 
as a great designer. But a great designer invents 
designs which are remembered. Which of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s designs do we remember ? 
Most vividly of all, the “ Vivien and Merlin.” 
We remember something of “ Le Chant d’Amour,” 
something of “Love Among the Ruins;” these 
compositions, in a way, symbolise ideas—vaguely, 
fragmentarily, but better than “The Briar Rose” 
series. Of those four compositions not a trace 
remains in our minds: we cannot recall a 
group, a figure, a gesture. Youthful wonder- 
ment is excited by this painter’s facile talent, 
but the years do not confirm belief in it; 
alas! I can see in it nothing now but artistic 
taste for the million—the sstheticism of the sub- 
urban street. When Sir Edward went to White- 
chapel he was much admired. To thoroughly admire 
him you must be unacquainted with the old masters 
—or, better still, you must be incapable of under- 
standing them. .. . 

These are the reflections I made to-day when 
standing in front of his picture “The Wedding of 
Psyche,” which, however, I am ready to admit is one 
of the best pictures he has painted for some years; 
I think I may say that it is one of the best pictures 
he has ever painted. The drawing is better; here 
and there it even seems to have been observed from 
a model—the neck and shoulders of Psyche, for in- 
stance. Psyche has no legs, it is true; but it is 
possible to believe that she has a stomach. Then 
the attitude is graceful and rememberable; the 
woman bearing the lyre, too, is nicely imagined. 
She, too, is without legs—there are no legs beneath 
any of those grey and blue draperies; nor bones 
beneath those faces, nor in those lamentable hands. 
Ah, the hands! They are really triumphs of bad 
drawing. Long conventional shapes taken out of 
the fashion-plate of any ladies’ journal and filled 
in with flesh tint. But the procession passes in 
a waste of mountain and mere—a doubtful place 
where the soul dreams and aspires; and for a 
tapestry the composition would do very well, and 
after the usage and dirt of fifty years might develop 
into a beautiful thing. 

I will tell Mr. Alma-Tadema why I thoroughly 
dislike his two pictures “Mrs. Rowland Hill and 











Children” and “ Mrs. George Simonds and-Family.” 
All pictures by the old masters are in: the canvas, 
but Mr. Alma Tadema apparently holds that 
pictures should be out of the canvas; he has 
modelled his heads until they look like bas- 
reliefs; the illusion is so complete that they 
seem as if they were going to drop every moment 
out of the frames. Mr. Tadema’s sitters may like 
to be painted in this way, and he possibly paints 
rather in accordance with their taste than with his 
own. However this may be, he must surely be 
aware that in painting as he does he is violating the 
first principles of the art of painting as they were 
understood by the masters. 

Mr. Shannon is not a painter whom I have 
written well about on former occasions, so it is a 
pleasure to me to write that he seems to be painting 
better ; he seems to me to improve steadily, and if 
he could overcome one radical weakness I cannot see 
why he should not produce work of very fine 
quality. Mr. Shannon is deficient in a sense of 
values; in this he resembles Mr. Alfred Parsons; and 
when the values have not been observed the painting 
will never satisfy, will never rest the eye ; it will be 
always on the surface, it will always suggest some- 
thing that would look better if it had been done 
on a fan or on a plate. The difficulty of values 
Mr. Shannon has not overcome, so he is at his best 
when his scheme is most decorative ; therefore “ Kit” 
is better than his other pictures. The colour is fresh 
and gay as a bunch of flowers with the dew still 
upon them. Moreover the picture is painted with 
the palette-knife. Monticelli painted with the 
palette-knife ; he had values ; but an execution which 
is not proper to oil painting, deludes us, and we 
think that we can dispense with values in “ Kit” 
better than we can in the charming picture entitled 
“Tales of the Jungle.” The young mother sits with 
her back turned to the spectator, but the head is 
drawn with so much appreciation that we know 
that face to be beautiful and long for her to turn 
round ; there are charming passages of colour in the 
children’s faces, and there is a nice quality of paint 
in the fair white hand that holds the book. Never- 
theless, the picture is unsatisfactory and unrestful, 
because there are no values. The blue background 
comes forward, the gold eagle is on and not behind 
the woman’s head. Values are indispensable, for 
it is with values that the painter gets atmosphere, 
and atmosphere gives mystery and suggestion. 

Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ada Rehan is 
not attractive; it would be possible to pass it 
by without perceiving its very real merit. In 
this portrait he has essayed the grand manner 
of the masters; he has abandoned the trivial 
realism of “Mrs. Hemmersley,” and has striven 
to paint in the higher plane of idea. There is 
neither violence of colour nor of drawing; the 
portrait is classic in its simplicity. In white 
satin, holding a fan of white feathers open 
before her, the actress stands in front of a 
tapestry. The drawing of the head and neck 
is large and powerful; the drawing of the line 
of the back is especially noticeable. It is difficult 
—I might almost say, impossible—to draw more 
vigorously. Let us compare the two pictures. The 
Shannon is more attractive; to the casual critic 
the Sargent will seem a little dowdy, a little 
out of fashion, a little dirty in colour, a little 
vague in observation; the Shannon on the oppo- 
site wall will seem bright, alert, amusing; yet it 
would be unpardonable, even for the casual critic, 
to hesitate if only for a moment between the two. 
Look, if you doubt this appreciation, at the hand 
that holds the hand. Such ease and swiftness of 
expression should not fail to convince you of the 
painter's worth. 

Mrs. Swynnerton’s work I nearly always admire ; 
although it is not the kind of art that I am naturally 
drawn towards, but I admire all who think clearly 
and forcibly. Mrs. Swynnerton’s work is astonish- 
ingly vigorous, and as beautiful as a richly-coloured 
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piece of stone carving might be. Her picture is of 
a woman with wings looking into the sky. Her 
arms are outspread in a fine gesture of wonder- 
ment, and the face tells the story of the vision 
that it has come to her to see. The beautiful 
face is distinctive; it is a portrait, no doubt, 
but Mrs. Swynnerton’s fervid imagination has 
lifted it out of mere external portraiture. I ad- 
mire the drawing of the face ; the mouth is especially 
well drawn; the wings are not possible wings, 
but that is a detail; the real and radical fault 
is the fault that I found in Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
pictures. The figure is not in the canvas; it is 
modelled to look as if it were falling out of the 
canvas. It seems strange that painters of such 
technical accomplishment should sin so flagrantly 
against what the old masters considered to be one 
of the first principles of the art of painting. 

Among all the canvases there is nothing so like 
a picture as Mr. Watts’ “Charity.” Mr. Watts has 
based his style on the Italians of the sixteenth 
century. He has accepted Titian’s conception of 
what a picture should be, but he cannot be said to 
have parodied Titian as Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
has parodied Mantegna and others. How many 
others? Sir Edward has piled parody upon parody, 
and even as flagrantly as the late M. Offenbach. 
When I left the New Gallery, I went to an 
interesting exhibition of pictures at Messrs. 
Goupil’s, and there I found an imitation Watts by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones—a sort of “ Forlorn Hope” 
arrangement. 

Mr. Watts does not seem to distinguish very 
readily between his best and his worst work. I 
know of no Watts much worse than the portrait 
of the Rev. Alfred Gurney, and none much better 
than the picture entitled “Charity.” There is a 
deeper life in the eyes of the child whom the mother 


clasps to her bosom than in anything in the Gallery, 


and there are some really beautiful passages of 
colour in the back of the child leaning across the 
mother’s knees. Mr. Watts maintains his talent 
whole and intact; we can discern no sign of 
dissolution in it; and in the picture “ Charity” 
it seems touched with the magnificence of a 
sunset. 

To close this article I will speak of Mr. Edward 
Stott, one of the very few truthful and sincere 
artists we have amongst us; one of the few who 
have something individual to say to us, and who 
continue in a perplexed age devoid alike of fluency 
and strength of artistic expression to strive to utter 
truthfully the dream that haunts their souls. For 
Mr. Stott labours after expression; he speaks with 
difficulty, and his struggles with speech are touching 
and add an interest to his pictures. To realise one’s 
self completely, to leave nothing unsaid, nor any 
indication that a beyond exists for you, is surely 
to miss something. After having heard a great deal 
of Wagner do we not turn from him feeling that he 
is too perfect; that he realised himself too com- 
pletely; and are not the stammerings of Berlioz 
welcome then? For Berlioz there was a beyond; and 
Beethoven, too, saw further and dreamed a great 
deal further than his attainment, even in the 
Ninth Symphony. But Wagner saw not a single 
hair's breadth further than the miraculous score of 
Tristan. But perhaps there was no need to. 

G. M. 








THE WAGNER CONCERT. 


—-~0e——— 


(* course, sinner that I was, I disobeyed injunc- 
tions and arrived five minutes late to find my- 
self relentlessly shut out of Paradise, not very far 
out though; and as the sweet strains of the 
“ Huldigungs” March reached my ear, just a little 
subdued by distance, in the curtained-off corridor, 
I reflected whether, after all, one would not have 
chosen the better part to stay there and dream 
dreams to the accompaniment of the muffled sounds 








of sweet music. But just then there arose a mighty 
slapping from within, the curtains were drawn, and 
the late comers filed in and hastily found their 
places, as the conductor gave the signal for the 
Overture to Tannhiiuser ; and we saw the band of 
pilgrims wending their harmonious way over the 
mountains and rocks of the wondrous region of the 
Venusberg; then all the mysteries of spirit land 
were unfolded before our wondering vision, and 
Tannhiuser fought with devils and wrestled with 
destroying angels, until at last back came the 
pilgrims with their soothing strain, which rang out 
with ever-increasing joy and triumphant victory. 

Even to those of us who are unmusical, and in 
general know not Wagner, the Overture to Tann- 
hiituser seems to be a familiar old friend; we 
recognise its melodies and bow to its charm. Herr 
Hermann Levi is a wonderful conductor. It was 
interesting to watch him charming his violins into 
softest, lightest shade of pianissimo; one could 
hardly see the slight motion of the bdton ; the tones 
of the violins fell like softest whisperings on the ear. 
Then gradually he would work things up till his 
whole body seemed to beat time to the thunder of 
the big drum. Friiulein Ternina, from the Opera 
House at Munich, carried off the vocal honours of 
the evening; her full voice, of remarkable compass 
and perfect intonation, was admirably suited to 
the airs from Tannhiiuser and from Beethoven's 
Fidelio which she gave us, and we clamoured for 
an encore—but in vain. It was, I believe, her first 
appearance in London, which fact renders it needless 
to remark that Sir Augustus Harris was present to 
hear her sing. The Overture to Parsifal and the 
Siegfried Idyll completed the first part of the 
programme. During the interval one had time to 
devote a little attention to one’s neighbours. The 
great hall was everywhere crowded, the Fatherland 
had come in full force, the German language was 
heard on all sides, and one almost wondered if there 
could be still more Germans in London besides those 
who had congregated in Queen’s Hall. They seemed 
like one happy family, everybody knowing and 
greeting everybody else. The dress was not so 
“human warious” as it is sometimes seen in our 
large concert halls. At least the stalls knew them- 
selves to be-stalls, and behaved as such, evening dress 
being apparently recognised as de rigueur. 

Beethoven's “Symphony in A” formed the second 
part of the programme. Wagner has been kind 
enough to give us in his poetic language a hint as to 
the visions which were to gladden our eyes during 
its performance. It is convenient to be told what 
one is to shut one’s eyes and see during a symphony 
—it saves one the necessity of weaving an environ- 
ment of one’s own. It might, by the way, be a very 
interesting experience, if one could obtain a series of 
snap-shots of the mental environment of just one 
row of an ordinary audience whilst listening with 
their outward ears to a symphony. However, this 
time we were all right—-we were to see “ Nature’s 
own phenomena,” and interpret them each of us 
after his kind. The symphony began—it was early 
morning in a silent wood; a reverential stillness 
enwrapped us, which was suddenly broken in upon 
by the note of the early bird. That note seemed to 
be a signal; one by one the birds awoke to glad 
morning life, and carolled forth their lays; the sun 
shone out brightly, and the whole wood was alive 
with motion and melody. Then came forward a group 
of wood-nymphs, and laughed and sang in the glad- 
ness of their hearts, whilst to the music of their 
own voices they danced, until presently came a 
summer-storm ; the nymphs fled, but the storm soon 
passed away, the sun shone out once more, the 
nymphs returned again, and the birds burst forth 
into fresh strains of gladness. A pair of young 
lovers met and exchanged their vows as they walked 
beneath the trees, and with a last burst of ecstasy 
the magic fled. 

We returned to everyday life to find Mr. Levi 
bowing to his enraptured audience ; and as we took 
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our way out into the rainy night, the world of 
reality seemed to offer but a sorry contrast to the 
fairy land of our imaginings. But there is to be 
another Wagner Concert at the Queen's Hall on 
May 22nd. 








ARMENIA: NOTES FOR SYMPATHISERS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 26th, 1895. 

F the meeting to be held in London in behalf of 

the Armenians is to have any influence upon the 
action of the Government, it is essential that it have 
a clear understanding of the present situation in 
Turkey, of the progress of the negotiations between 
the Powers, and of the exact end which it wishes to 
attain. 

First.—The situation in Turkey is practically 
unchanged. The letter published in the London 
papers of the 19th inst. from Reuter’s special corre- 
spondent is simply a summary of the stories current 
among the exasperated Armenians in the frontier 
provinces of Russia and Persia, collected through an 
interpreter by a man whose honesty and good faith 
cannot be doubted, but who knows nothing of the 
country. There is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that there is to be a general rising of the 
Armenians in May. Only this is trne—and I have 
repeated it several times—if the Powers fail to 
secure adequate protection for the Armenians after 
all this discussion of their rights, and leave them to 
the tender mercies of the Turks, they will be in 
despair, and the revolutionists are ready to take 
advantage of this, and intend to do so, with the hope 
of creating a state of anarchy which will lead to 
armed intervention. Those revolutionists are few 
in number, but they may cause incalculable misery — 
if the proposed intervention breaks down. 

So far as the Turkish Government is concerned, 
I see no evidence of any inclination to yield to the 
wishes of England, nor do I believe that anything 
will be done for the Armenians unless the Powers 
are ready to back up their demands by force. The 
Sultan is doing exactly what he did at the time 
of Count Andrassy’s Note, and later at the time of 
the Conference of Constantinople. He has appointed 
a commission to elaborate reforms for the whole 
Empire. The President is a man of ability and 
intelligence, with very little experience. He was, 
for a time, Vali of Crete, and failed there. The 
other members are ridiculously incompetent. There 
are two Christians on the commission—one a most 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, the other the 
Chief Censor of the Press—both of whom are certain 
to do nothing but assent to whatever is presented to 
them. This commission has been appointed since 
Sir Philip Currie officially informed the Sultan that 
England, France, and Russia had prepared a plan of 
reform which they would expect him to accept. 

In spite of the efforts of the ambassadors to 
protect the Armenians during the past few months, 
there seems to have been no change in the spirit 
of the Government. Arbitrary arrests, torture in 
the prisons, outrages by the police under pretence of 
collecting taxes, blackmailing by officials, and other 
forms of oppression continue unabated, and there is 
no effort to quiet the fanaticism of the Turks. 

It is said that there is great excitement at the 
Palace and renewed hostility between the Palace 
and the Porte, growing out of the advice given by 
the German Ambassador at his last interview with 
the Sultan. He advised him to give up the present 
system of Palace government and go back to the 
responsible government of the Porte as the only 
means of saving the Empire. It was good advice, 
but it will not be followed. Still, the discussion of 
this question at this time makes the situation more 
critical, and it is difficult to say what may not 
happen at Constantinople this summer. 

Second.—The English, French, and Russian Foreign 
Offices have now in hand a scheme prepared by their 














ambassadorsat Constantinople for securing the rights 
of the Armenians under the Turkish Government. 
They may modify it, or approve and adopt it as it is. 
There is no reason to suppose that it will be made 
public until it is presented to the Sultan. This 
scheme may not altogether satisfy any of the parties 
concerned, but it should be remembered that every- 
thing depends on the joint action of three Great 
Powers, whoseinterests are by no means identical, and 
whose ideas of reform vary widely. Any concession 
necessary to secure united action must be regarded 
as wise, for Russia was the only Power that could 
act alone, and at first she was not inclined to act at 
all. This united action secures the approval of all 
the Great Powers, and prevents any general disturb- 
ance of the peace of Europe. 

The ambassadors here have worked together in 
good faith and have spared no pains to master all 
the details of the question, and prepare a scheme of 
reform which would secure the end in view. The 
chief burden of the work has rested upon Sir Philip 
Currie, and he deserves all honour for the patience, 
energy, and skill with which he has conducted these 
difficult negotiations. The scheme may still be modi- 
fied by the Foreign Offices, and it is for them to 
decide in what form it shall be presented to the 
Sultan. 

Third.—There are certain points which the meet- 
ing next week may insist upon, which may or may 
not be already sufficiently guarded in the scheme 
now under consideration. First of all it is to be 
hoped that the meeting will understand clearly 
what is the object of this intervention. It is not to 
destroy the Turkish Government, nor even to 
“ consolidate the Empire,” as the Congress of Berlin 
did, according to Lord Beaconsfield. It is not to 
punish the Turks for the Sassoun massacres or any 
other sins which they may have committed, however 
much they may deserve such punishment. It is 
simply to secure the rights of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan—rights which have been recognised by 
successive Sultans and guaranteed by solemn treaties 
—rights essential to the protection of life, property, 
honour and religion. Whatever is done will have 
this simple end in view. To accomplish this end 
two things are essential, as everyone knows who 
knows anything of the Turkish Government, and 
these things the meeting should insist upon, for 
without these the whole intervention will be a 
solemn farce. The Powers must be prepared to 
compel the Turkish Government to accede to their 
demands, and they must control the execution of 
them. In appointing a commission to prepare a 
scheme of general reforms at this time, the Sultan 
has already made it clear that he does not intend to 
accept the demands of the Powers, and unless they 
are prepared to enforce them they had better not 
present them at all. The question of control is 
equally important, for without this the Turks will 
never do anything, even if they accept the plan 
proposed by the Powers. It will fall as dead as the 
regulations for the government of Macedonia. The 
Turks accepted them, but never made even a 
pretence of carrying them out. The ambassadors 
have recognised the necessity of providing for such 
control, but it may still be possible to modify their 
plan, if it needs strengthening. If it does not, so 
much the better. The chief difficulty in regard to 
this control grows out of the fact, which I pointed 
out last week, that it must be continued in full force 
for some years. 

It is plain that, to a certain extent, it must be 
direct foreign control. One obvious way of applying 
it is through the ambassadors at Constantinople, and 
consuls at the chief places in each vilayet. If their 
right to oversee and intervene officially is recognised 
this will be efficient. It was so in Eastern Roumelia, 
but it must be official and the right recognised or it 
will amount to very little. It is understood that the 
plan proposes the appointment of an Imperial Com- 
missioner to oversee the application of the plan to 
six vilayets. Itis plain that he ought to be appointed 
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with the approval of the Powers for a definite time, 
say five years, and ought to have full powers. It 
may be a question whether he should be a foreigner 
or a native, but in either case there should be able 
consuls-general at his side. The Powers should also 
have a veto upon the appointment of the Valis in 
each of these vilayets, and their tenure of office 
should be fixed. The Christians should have their 
full share of the offices, administrative and judicial, 
and the courts should be reorganised in such a way 
that full justice can be done to Christians, with a 
Court of Cassation at Erzeroum rather than Constan- 
tinople. Many of these things are probably provided 
for in the plan now before the Powers, but if any 
are wanting they ought to be inserted before it is 
presented to the Sultan. I believe that there is 
provision for an amnesty, prison delivery, and the 
reinstatement of the Sassoun refugees. It is said 
that there is to be a mixed commission of Turks and 
Christians at Constantinople. If this is designed to 
secure justice to the Armenians and other Christians 
outside the six vilayets it may be an advantage if 
properly constituted, but if it is to be confined to 
the affairs of Armenia it will be a hindrance rather 
than a help. It will not be possible for the speakers 
at the meeting to discuss a scheme which is not before 
them, but they can emphasise those points which 
are essential to the successful application of any 
scheme. 

The Macedonian question has entered upon a new 
phase. Austria has forced the Bulgarian Government 
to act vigorously against the agitators and seems 
determined to maintain the status quo. All the 
embassies have set themselves against any discussion 
of the question, and the Sultan, who was not long 
ago inclined to grant some ecclesiastical privileges 
to the Bulgarians in Macedonia by way of conciliation, 
now refuses to do anything. This is simply a post- 
ponement and not a settlement of the question, 
which is certain to come up again after the Armenian 
question has been settled. It would probably have 
been brought to the front this year if the relations 
between Austria and Bulgaria had been what they 
were in the time of M. Stambouloff, but the Stoiloff 
Ministry has tried to ride two horses at once and 
has fallen between them. It has alienated Austria 
without gaining Russia. M. Stoiloff has just suc- 
ceeded in settling the Excise difficulty, evidently on 
the condition of his putting down the Macedonian 
agitation, but there is no reason to believe that he 
has secured the confidence of Austria. M. Zankoff 
has just been received by the Czar, and many believe 
that he has some kind of a commission from the 
Prince. Whether this be true or not the position of 
the Prince is still equivocal. Without the active 
support of either Austria or Russia, Bulgaria cannot 
hope to gain any privileges for the people of Mace- 
donia. The Greeks are moving, but they will probably 
do nothing by themselves, and the Christians in 
Macedonia will continue to suffer until Austria sees 
fit to insist upon the application of the reforms 
agreed upon many years ago or new massacres rouse 
the indignation of Europe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“DEFOE’S SILENCE.” 


Srr,—In last week’s “ Literary Causerie,” “A.T.Q.C.,” like 
most other critics, rejected Mr. Wright’s suggestion that 
Defoe’s story of a man who did not speak to his wife or family 
for nearly twenty-nine years refers to Defoe himself. But 
when we have put aside this conjecture, Mr. Wright's theory 
that the key to the allegory in “ Robinson Crusoe” is found by 
adding twenty-seven years to the dates in the story to arrive at 
the corresponding event in the author's life, remains where it 
was; it in no way depends upon the supposed period of “ silence,” 
except that such a period might be held to correspond with exile 
on an uninhabited island. . 

“A.T.Q.C.” agrees with me that the date of Crusoe’s 





departure from the island (December, 1686) is not a mistake of 
the printer's, though Defoe says twice that Crusoe’s arrival on 
the island was on September 30th, 1659 (pp. 70, 76 of my edition), 
and that he remained there twenty-eight years two months. 
But “ A. T. Q. C.,” with some hesitation, makes the conjecture 
that the mistake made by Defoe was not as to the length of time 
Crusoe was on the island, but as to the date of arrival; and I 
think I can show that this conjecture is right, strange as such a 
mistake may be. 

Crusoe was born in 1632, and in diseussing certain coincid- 
ences in date, Defoe makes him say, in a passage hitherto over- 
looked :—“ The same day of the year I was born on, viz. the 30th 
of September, that same day I had my life so miraculously saved 
twenty-six years after, when I was cast on shore in this island ” (p. 
147; first edition, p. 157.) Crusoe, then, was twenty-six, not 
twenty-seven, when he was wrecked, and the date on which he 
reached the island was therefore September 30th, 1658, in 
accordance with “ A. T, Q.C.’s”” happy suggestion. Adding to 
this the twenty-eight years odd on the island, we get for the 
date of departure December, 1686, the time given by Defoe. 

Whether or no this rectification of the chronology of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” enables us to say what event in Defoe’s 
life corresponds to Crusoe’s shipwreck is another question ; but 
the fact that by adding twenty-seven years to September, 1658, 
we arrive at September, 1685, when Jeffreys was sentencing 
those who had taken part in the Monmouth rising, certainly tells 
in favour of Mr. Wright’s key. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that though Defoe served on Monmouth’s side we have no 
reason to suppose that he suffered for it. There is certainly 
nothing to lead us to think that the collapse of the rising led to 
any catastrophe in Defoe’s life which could be compared to 
Crusoe’s shipwreck, resulting in an exile of twenty-eight years, 

As to the supposed “silence” of nearly twenty-nine years, 
it will be noticed that by adding that term to September, 1685, 
we arrive at about August, 1714, the date of the accession of 
George I. Though Defoe’s “silence” in his domestic circle is 
an impossible theory, it might be argued that he had a period of 
“silence "—during which he had to work secretly—ending with 
the fall of the Tories on Queen Anne’s death. But anyone 
upholding such a theory would have to meet the diffienlty that 
the supposed period of “silence” included the reign of William 
IIL., when Defoe’s services were in demand, and also that after 
1714 Defoe still acted as a secret agent for the Government. I 
am still of the opinion that the allegory in “* Robinson Crusoe” 
is of a general nature only, and that it cannot be worked out in 
detail. Defoe gives no support to the “silence” theory; but he 
says, in a well-known passer, that Crusoe’s adventures “ are one 
whole scheme of a real life of eight-and-twenty years spent in 
the most wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances that 
ever man went through.” This description corresponds fairly 
well with the twenty-eight years odd of Defoe’s life from 1685 
to 1714, apart altogether from any physical “silence.” But, 
unfortunately for the “ key,” the addition of twenty-seven years 
to December, 1686 (when Crusoe left the island), does not bring 
us to any corresponding event in Defoe’s history. 

GeorGE A. AITKEN. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM CRUSADE. 

S1r,—The writer of the article on “ The End of a Crusade” 
addresses himself to the wrong end of his subject. It would 
surely be better to wait until the report of the Commission is 
published before advising the world as to its extreme importance. 
There is something distinctly humorous in a call to draw down 
the curtain on an agitation of fifty years’ steady growth—carried 
on by men many of whom are more deeply versed in the question 
than any of the Commissioners—because a partial statement of 
the conclusions of the nine gentlemen who have been taking 
evidence under the auspices of the Indian Government has now 
been imparted to the newspapers. 

Apparently, the absence of the text of the report is quite 
immaterial in view of the defection of Mr. Arthur Pease from 
the cause so long espoused by his family. Will THe Speaker 
seriously advise its readers to follow Mr, Arthur Pease (not 
“Mr. J. A. Pease”) in any one of his other changes of opinion 
during the last few years? Everyone who knows him esteems 
him highly; but, for my part, I attach just as much weight to 
his conclusions on the opium traffic of the Indian Government 
as I did to his opinions on the monstrous proposals for the 
compensation of the liquor trade by the Jate Unionist Ministry. 
On almost every public question Mr. A. Pease and his old 
progressive friends must vow simply agree to differ. 

The opponents of the drug as a dietetic, instead of asking for 
this Commission, divided the House against it. They will take 
both its evidence and its opinions for what they are worth and 
no more. They are not yet awareof any supernatural guidance on 
questions of ethics vouchsafed to Lord Brassey; nor are they at 
present conscious of an overwhelming flood of light proceedi 
from Sir James Lyall and Sir William Roberts on the gene 
question. They still hold to some old-fashioned beliefs—That 
opium is a poison under the laws of this country ; that science 
confirms the view that it is a poison; that the opium 
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habit does not alter these facts any more than the arsenic 
habit in Styria proves arsenic not to be poisonous; that 
nine-tenths of the opium trade of the Indian Government is 
expressly for the promotion of opium smoking in China; that 
opium smoking is emphatically condemned by the Indians, and 
prohibited by law in some of the native States; that the results 
of the habit in China are enervating and demoralising beyond 
all question; and that the traffic is one of which any professedly 
Christian Government ought to be heartily ashamed. On all 
these matters we shall welcome the utmost inquiry and the best 
information ; but we shall not stop our endeavours to make the 
golden rule a question of practical politics —I am sincerely 
yours, JOSHUA ROWNTREE. 
40, Pont Street, May 2nd. 





ARMENIA. 

Srr,—I think that it will be admitted that the accounts sent 
home by your very well-informedicorrespondent from Constantin- 
ople and from other sources have removed the question of a mas- 
sacre of Christians in Asia Minor from the region of doubt. It is 
not necessary to await the report of a Commission of Inquiry that 
has taken several weeks pretending to seek for facts that any- 
one could, with the opportunities it enjoys, have discovered in 
three days. The question is as to a remedy for the state of 
things that obtained, and still obtains, and under which such 
villainous deeds are not only possible but probable. There is 
a general idea that that which was done in Bulgaria can be done 
in Armenia. This is a mistake, for, as Lord Kimberley said 
very recently, there is no Armenia, 

Armenians there are in every town and many villages in 
Asia Minor, but in those parts where they most do congregate 
they form little—if any—more than one-third of the population. 
The country itself, too, where the Armenian population is most 
dense is, for the most part, a sterile and inhospitable region that 
certainly could not support any considerable addition to the 
present Christian population. The Kurds, Turkomans, and 
other nomadic races occupy all the grazing grounds, and it is 
practically impossible to dispossess them. There they are, and 
there they must, I regret to think, remain. The question, then, 
is as to how the country (Asia Minor) is to be governed honestly 
and justly, being what it is, and the inhabitants that which 
they now are. Long and varied experience of Turks and 
their ways leads me to believe that there is less difficulty than 
might appear. The Turks, with all their fanaticism and 
occasional outbreaks of fury, are a very docile race. One really 
strong man could in a very short time reduce the present 
anarchical state of things to comparative order. That strong 
man will never be found amongst the Turks. Such an one does 
not exist. 

If, however, the Great Powers interested could agree to put 
sufficient pressure on the Sultan, a commission composed of 
Europeans and ‘Turks, or a Turk, might be appointed with wide 
powers to redress wrongs and punish wrong-doers. 

It should, I think, be the duty of the commissioners to 
travel from place to place, holding such inquiries as they 
thought necessary, and their decision in each case should be 
carried out promptly, no appeal being allowed. 

In a very short time the acts and sentences of such a com- 
mission would be known to, and would strike terror in the heart 
of, every official between Broussa and Bagdad. 

The commission would meet with no serious resistance. In 
a very short time the poor Turks would seek its protection 
equally with the Christians; and when convinced of its honesty, 
would obey its behests without a murmur. 

I speak from experience.— Yours faithfully, 


G. A. B. 








THE PASSWORD. 
DREAMED I stood before a fast-locked door 
Which nought could open save a magic word ; 
Yet I demanded entrance undeterred, 

Like him who murmured Sesame of yore. 

The grim-eyed porter cried, “ Nor less nor more 
Than one word only, whence may be inferred 
The sweetest music ear hath ever heard— 

The richest blessing life can have in store : 

One word wherein lies hidden all the bliss 
Thou canst conceive or crave beneath the sun, 
Dearer than wealth and fairer far than fame. 

Fool, wilt thou find one word expressing this ?” 

Whereat I smiling said, “ The thing is done!” 
Then softly whispered in his ear—thy name. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


“ REAL LIFE.” 


“ (\NOMING forward and seating himself on the 

/ ground in his white dress and tightened 
turban, the chief of the Indian jugglers begins with 
tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us 
could do, and concludes with keeping up four at the 
same time, which is what none of us could do to save 
our lives.” . . . Youremember Hazlitt’s essay on the 
Indian Jugglers, and how their performance shook 
his good opinion of himself. “It makes me ashamed 
of myself. I ask what there is that I can do as well 
as this. Nothing. ... Is there no one thing in 
which I can challenge competition, that I can bring 
as an instance of exact perfection, in which others 
cannot find a flaw? The utmost I can pretend to is 
to write a description of what this fellow can do. I 
can write a book; so can many others who have not 
even learned to spell. What abortions are these 
essays! What errors, what ill-pieced transitions, 
what crooked reasons, what lame conclusions! How 
little is made out, and that little how ill! Yet they 
are the best I can do.” 

Yet a play of Shakespeare’s, or a painting by 
Reynolds, or an essay by Hazlitt, imperfect though 
it be, is of more rarity and worth than the correctest 
juggling or tight-rope walking. Hazlitt proceeds 
to examine why this should be, and discovers a 
number of good reasons. But there is one reason, 
omitted by him, or perhaps left for the reader to 
infer, on which we may profitably spend a few 
minutes. It forms part of a big subject, and tempts 
to much abstract talk on the universality of the Fine 
Arts; but I think we shall be putting it simply 
enough if we say that an artist is superior to an 
“artiste” because he does well what ninety-nine 
people in a hundred are doing poorly all their lives. 


When people compare fiction with “real life,” 
they start with asserting “real life” to be a con- 
glomerate of innumerable details of all possible 
degrees of pertinence and importance, and go on 
to show that the novelist selects from this mass 
those which are the most important and pertinent 
to his purpose. (I speak here particularly of the 
novelist, but the same is alleged of all practitioners 
of the fine arts.) And, in a way, this is true 
enough. But who (unless in an idle moment, or 
with a view to writing a treatise in metaphysics) 
ever takes this view of the world? Who regards 
it as a conglomerate of innumerable details? Critics 
say that the artist’s difficulty lies in selecting the 
details proper to his purpose, and his justification 
rests on the selection he makes. But where lives 
the man whose difficulty and whose justification 
do not lie just here?—who is not consciously or 
unconsciously selecting from morning until night? 
You take the most ordinary country walk. How 
many millions of leaves and stones and blades of grass 
do you not pass without perceiving them at all? How 
many thousands of others do you not perceive, and at 
once allow to slip into oblivion? Suppose you have 
walked four miles with the express object of taking 
pleasure in country sights. I dare wager the objects 
that have actually engaged your attention for two 
seconds are less than five hundred, and those that 
remain in your memory, when you reach home, as 
few as a dozen. All the way you have been, quite 
unconsciously, selecting and rejecting. And it is the 
brain’s bedazzlement at this work, I suggest, and 
not merely the rhythmical physical exertion, that 
lulls the more ambitious walker and induces that 
phlegmatic mood so prettily described by Stevenson 
—the mood in which “ we can think of this or that, 
lightly and laughingly, as a child thinks, or as we 
think in a morning doze; we can make puns or 
puzzle out acrostics, and trifle in a thousand ways 
with words and rhymes; but when it comes to 
honest work, when we come to gather ourselves 
together for an effort, we may sound the trumpet as 
long and loud as we please ; the great barons of the 
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mind will not rally to the standard, but sit, each 
one, at home, warming his hands over his own fire 
and brooding on his own private thought!” 


Again, certain critics never seem tired of pelting 
the novelist with comparisons drawn between 
painting and photography. “ Mr. So-and-So’s fidelity 
to life suggests the camera rather than the brush 
and palette”; and the implication is that Mr. So- 
and-So and the camera resemble each other in their 
tendency to reproduce irrelevant detail. The camera, 
it is assumed, repeats this irrelevant detail. The 
photographer dves not select. But is this true? I 
have known many enthusiasts in photography 
whose enthusiasm I could not share. But I never 
knew one, even among amateurs, who wished to 
photograph everything he saw, from every possible 
point of view. Even the amateur selects—wrongly 
as arule: still he selects. The mere act of setting 
up a camera in any particular spot implies a process 
of selection. And when the deed is done, the scenery 
has been libelled. Our eyes behold the photograph, 
and go through another process of selection. In 
short, whatever they look upon, men and women 
are selecting ceaselessly. 


The artist therefore does well and consciously, 
and for a particular end, what every man or woman 
does poorly, and unconsciously, and casually. He 
differs.in the photographer in that he has more 
licence to eliminate. When once the camera is set 
up, its owner’s power over the landscape has come 
to an end. The person who looks on the resultant 
photograph must go through the same process of 
choosing and rejecting that he would have gone 
through in contemplating the natural landscape. 
The sole advantage is that the point of view has 
been selected for him, and that he can enjoy it 
without fatigue in any place and at any time. 


The truth seems to be that the human brain 
abhors the complexity—the apparently aimless com- 
plexity—of nature and real life, and is for ever 
trying to get away from it by selecting this and 
ignoring that. And it contrives so well that I 
suppose the average man is not consciously aware 
twice a year of that conglomerate of details which 
the critics call real life. He holds one stout thread, 
at any rate, to guide him through the maze—the 
thread of self-interest. 


The justification of the poet or the novelist is 
that he discovers a better thread. He follows up a 
universal where the average man follows only a 
particular. But in following it, he does but use 
those processes by which the average man arrives, 
or attempts to arrive, at pleasure. 

A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


THE ART OF FASCINATION. 

Tre Evin Eye: an AccouNT OF THIS ANCIENT AND 
WIDESPREAD SvuperRsTITION. By Frederick Thomas 
Elworthy. London: John Murray. 

HE late M. Littré, of eruditeand Positivist memory, 
has defined Magic as “the pretended art of produc- 
ing effects contrary to the order of nature.” Suchisa 

French definition, seemingly clear, but in fact a dark 

saying, with confusion in the heart of it. For do we 

understand what is meant by the “ order of nature” ? 

Is not love natural—unconquerable Eros, as the poets 

sing, lord of men and deities? But who has yet 

shown us the way love works, or what is the secret 
of its charm? It bewitches, subdues, fascinates; 
how it does so, those know least that feel its power 
most. And there is a charm of hate also, making 
itself perceptible by the attitude, the voice, the eye. 

Both these kinds of natural magic are as old as life, 

much more ancient than man, for we can trace them 

into the depths before Adam was, before history and 
tradition. They range through animated nature, 
and it is the savage’s troubled view of them which 














has evoked all manner of curious arts, some lost, 
though many more surviving, of which the student 
must take notice, or he will be led, as M. Littré 
doubtless was in spite of his learning, to suppose 
that only the uneducated are superstitious, and that 
Parisian enlightenment reigns over Europe. 

Here is an abundant, an inexhaustible magazine 
of illustrations to the contrary—an astonishing 
volume! Not, indeed, that the writer sees deep, or 
reasons down to the source of the phenomena which 
he has been so industrious in heaping together. But 
he is copious, accurate, entertaining; a travelled 
man, who has brought home curiosities from Naples 
and Egypt, a reader of tomes inaccessible to the 
many, an observer also of the strange things which 
happen at his own door in the West, and not so 
scientific as with a flourish of the defining pen to 
call that thing “ pretended” which passes his under- 
standing. If we agree with him that the Evil Eye 
did most likely give rise to Magic, malignant or 
benign, black or white, we may heartily welcome his 
contribution towards a knowledge of this much 
neglected province. For the time will never come 
when we can afford to be ignorant how our fathers 
thought. History and psychology are twin studies. 
In these readable and amusing chapters we find the 
experience of to-day throwing light upon records as 
old as the pyramids or the brick palaces of 
Babylonia. And a very strange scene it is upon 
which we look through Mr. Elworthy’s windows. 
The spectacle brings to our mind certain lines 
from an Eclogue on Naples that Sainte-Beuve has 
quoted :— 


** Paganisme immortel, es-tu mort ? On le dit; 
Mais Pan tout bas s‘en moque, et la Siréne en rit.” 


Great Pan is far from dead. Turn over page 
after page, and you shall see his charms, spells, 
amulets, ex voto symbols, the ivory and silver 
crescents, the cimaruta or sprig of rue, the figures 
of Diana, Medusa, Serapis, the square numbers, 
the hearts stuck with nails, the horns and horse- 
shoes, the cavalli marini or sea-monsters, and the 
Sirens themselves, all flourishing, current, articles 
of commerce, believed in not by painful meritorious 
efforts like the high doctrines of another creed, but 
by instinct or with shuddering yet abject sub- 
mission, and this from Tahiti or Peru to the coasts 
of the Atlantic. Our author is almost buried at 
times in his own riches, so ample and flowing, so 
easily to be gotten in whichever direction he moves, 
whether driving along the Toledo, or inspecting 
the Juno emblems at Citt&’ Vecchia in Malta, or 
hearing the latest folklore items from Glen Urqu- 
hart. But, as we might suppose, he is constantly 
returning to Naples, the most heathen city west 
of Benares, whose people do not change their 
customs or beliefs, and are Pagan Christians, or 
Christian Pagans, according as they pass from one 
set of rites and ceremonies to another. In dealing 
with the evil eye, which overshadows them all the 
year round, they are frank Pagans, putting their 
trust in Diana’s crescent, and never dreaming of 
saint or angel, not even of San Gennaro, as proper 
to be invoked against its terrible fascination. 

Fascination! That is the old, accredited, classical 
name for the evil eye. Mr. Elworthy knows what 
has been written thereanent; be is a diligent 
collector of antiques; but, happily, though the 
Neapolitans remain Oriental and unchangeable, the 
Northerns have taken a step or two onwards, and 
the darkest chambers of this imagery may keep their 
doors shut. Enough to remember that Pan, though 
not dead, has been turned from some of his evil ways. 
In general, the defence against fascination was, and 
still is, by means of the grotesque and the unexpected, 
or the invocation—often in most complicated and 
obscure forms—of the principle of life or strength to 
ward off this deadly thing. But, on the whole, even 
among the country English, no Christian prayers, 
nor yet the Bible, have such a power assigned them 
as the traditional actions, the meaning of which no 
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one can tell, that have been employed time out of 
mind to avert mischief. And when symbols like the 
cross play their part, it is not as derived from 
mediseval teaching; the crux ansatu, the svastika, 
prehistoric emblems, are here in question. Man has 
taken thousands of years to shake off his aboriginal 
nightmare ; and he suffers still from its recurrence 
in fits and spasms, during which the old language of 
the medicine-man, the strega, the witch-wife, the 
cannibal priest, keeps running in his disordered 
brain, and he speaks it brokenly, like a fever-stricken 
idiot. Incantations, sacraments, holocausts, all may 
be found in this ritual, practised everywhere to-day 
by rustics, and not unknown, or wholly put aside, 
among the most cultivated. There is a Thirteen 
Club in London ; the hunchback still brings luck at 
Monte Carlo ; and devout persons are said—untruly, 
as one hopes—to have begged a blessing on their 
knees from Pio Nono, whilst making in secret the 
gesture of the horns to protect themselves from his 
malignant aspect. The parable is striking ; nor does 
it do more than caricature in visible shape and form 
the superstition that underlies much of our popular 
religion, and the piety that is a worship of Dea 
Fortuna. 

However loosely these materials had been com- 
piled, they would still be valuable and interesting. 
Mr. Elworthy quotes from “The Golden Bough” ; 
had he followed its method more literally, his work 
must needs have gained in philosophic coherence and 
depth of view. Perhaps he is at his best in the 
sections which explain the origin of the cimaruta 
and the relation of the modern Siren to Hecate and 
the Ephesian Artemis. The chapter on heraldry ; 
the confrontation of mediwval shields with the 
emblems of the Roman legions; the extracts and 
illustrations from Jorio’s famous book on gesture; 
the frequent but never unwelcome references to 
Delrio, Frommannd, and other grave authorities on 
magic art; the transcription of rare charms — 
notably of that Ethiopic one which is now for the 
first time put into English—the deciphering of 
various perplexing symbols and Abraxas-gems; and 
the application of this branch of folklore to allusions 
either not understood or quite passed over in the 
Old Testament, give this painstaking volume a 
claim upon all who are interested in primeval ways 
of thought. It may afford likewise some bitter yet 
wholesome reflections to the more superficial — to 
those for whom magic is an old wives’ tale, the past 
a dragon speared to death by St. George in the 
Board Schools, and our illustrious age so enlightened 


.as to endure no shadows in its neighbourhood. 





THE NEW BOOK OF SNOBS. 


ARMORIAL Famruies. A Complete Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, and a pom of some Gentlemen of Coat- 
Armour; and being the First Attempt to show which 
Arms in use at the Moment are borne by Legal Authority. 
Compiled and Edited by Arthur Charles Fox- Davies. 
Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 

WE have transcribed in full the title-page of the 

new Book of Snobs. It is a work which, alas! has 

appeared just forty years too late. It would have 
been a joy to the heart of Mr. Thackeray, and he 
would have revealed to us the sacred emotions 
excited by its appearance in the tender bosom of 

Mrs. Twysden-Twysden and other notable person- 

ages of that lady’s kidney. There is a book who 

runs may read. By the profane it has been called 
the “ British Bible.” In “the trade” it is known as 

“ Debrett’s—or is it Burke’s?—Peerage, Baronet- 

age, and Knightage.” Within its sacred pages are 

to be found the names of all who have been born— 
in the best, or German, sense of the word—within 
these islands, as well as those of all the humbler 
mortals upon whom has been conferred, for reasons 
good or bad, some mark of titular honour, from 
baronetcy or Privy Councillorship to the companion- 
ship of one or other of the orders of knighthood. 
-There are thousands of names in the book, and it 








might well be supposed that it contained a full 
account of those who claim to belong to the classes 
as opposed to the masses. That they are in any 
degree better than those who have not obtained 
admittance to this sanctuary will be maintained by 
none but fools and snobs. Still, there they are, and, 
sad to say, the fact that they are there seems to 
have a melancholy and disgruntling effect upon 
some of those who are not. Let the excluded take 
courage; for the future they can remedy their 
exclusion from the earthly paradise of the peerage, 
etcetera, by means of the magnificent volume for 
which we are indebted to the industry and erudition 
of Mr. Arthur Charles Fox-Davies. Here is a record, 
beautifully printed and almost unnecessarily im- 
posing in dimensions, not merely of peers, baronets, 
and knights, but of those still more illustrious 
persons who have secured the privilege of coat- 
armour by the simple process of paying for it. 
Henceforward Mrs. Twysden-Twysden need not 
despair because her name is not to be found between 
the boards of the British Bible, authorised version. 
She, or rather her spouse, has but to expend a certain 
sum with the College of Heralds, in order to secure 
admission to this revised version of the old book. 
Mr. Fox-Davies has contributed an extremely 
amusing introduction to his elaborate volume. In it 
he deals with “the abuse of arms,” and it must be 
confessed that he reveals to us an appalling number 
of crimes that are being daily committed with 
impunity in what we once imagined was a law- 
abiding land. He also lays down some axioms that 
ought to be of benefit to the community as a whole. 
We propose to quote a few of them for the edifica- 
tion of our readers. “If your name be Jones, and 
you get her Majesty's royal license for yourself and 
your descendants to bear the additional name of 
Smith, and to bear the arms of Smith quarterly 
with those of Jones, that quarterly Smith-Jones 
coat becomes one indivisible coat, and you have no 
more right to separate it again than you would have 
to discard the charges upon a simple coat because 
you did not like them.” Let Smith and Jones 
beware, and let Robinson be thankful that he has 
not been placed in this terrible position. Again, 
“By the law of Arms, the right of bearing either 
crest or motto is denied to a lady. In the olden 
days, a Joan of Arc was a wild exception, and it 
was universally conceded that no woman was cap- 
able of wearing a helmet. The New Woman may 
have changed this into a fiction in her crusade 
against her complementary sex; but in the far-off 
ages amazons, either Christian or barbarian, were 
an unheard-of quantity, and the laws of Arms were 
irrevocably constructed centuries ago. . . . Now the 
domain of the ‘ladye fayre’ in olden time was at 
the spinning-wheel—would that it were so still!— 
and the distaff was a peculiarly feminine ornament 
and prerogative. The distaff was supposed to re- 
semble the heraldic lozenge in form and figure—it 
does so in some slight degree. Consequently the 
law of Arms allows a maiden lady to bear the arms, 
upon a lozenge, which appear on her father’s 
shield.” Let maiden ladies take note. “You do 
not necessarily quarter your mother’s arms. Find 
out if she be an heiress. And even if your 
mother be an heiress, and her mother an heiress 
as well, you cannot quarter the arms of your 
grandmother's family until you have proved that 
your mother’s father was also entitled to arms. 
One faulty coat invalidates everything that comes 
after it. So that before you draw up wonderful 
schemes of quarterings, find out if all the coats will 
hold water.” “ Another abuse with regard to crests 
is the promiscuous bearing of two, three, four, or 
five crests. I have never seen more than five in 
England. The law in the United Kingdom is that 
you can, in the ordinary matter of course, only 
possess one. Probably the abuse has crept in with 
the craze for double surnames.” Bravo, Mr. Fox- 
Davies! “They say a Radical dearly loves a lord, 
and he most assuredly has the same affection for a 
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coat-of-arms. Even Mr. Labouchere makes use of 
one ; but this he is legally entitled todo.” “ Because 
your name be Smith, you are not necessarily a re- 
lative of Lord Carrington; nor is every Mr. Jones a 
relative of the late Lord Ranelagh. Because your 
mother’s name was Howard, you need not as a 
matter of course be a relative of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and entitled to quarter his coat with his 
augmentation ; neither is every person rejoicing in 
the name of Robinson at liberty to take and use 
Lord Rokeby’s coat-of-arms.” ‘“ But the age we live 
in would have us learn, or else accept from its lips, 
as an incontrovertible fact that all men are equal. 
The parsons tell us so from the pulpit; the news- 
papers flaunt it before our eyes; it is shouted from 
the housetops; it is screamed aloud in Hyde Park. 
It is a wild inaccuracy—a chimerical idea, if you 
like; but, for all that, an utter falsehood, magni- 
ficent alone in its conception and extent. There 
always has been, and there always will be, an 
aristocracy of some sort in this world—and mayhap 
there will be in the next. But on this earth there 
must be an aristocracy. The alternatives are few— 
of birth, of riches, of intellect, or of physique; and 
the two last are summed up in the first. The aristo- 
cracy of physique is the origin of the aristocracy of 
birth, and the aristocracy of intellect is its outcome. 
It is no rash statement.” ‘“ Graduates of universities, 
as such, are not Esquires, and barristers-at-law, as 
such, are not Esquires. They are not even Gentle- 
men, which all solicitors are by Act of Parliament.” 

Here we must leave Mr. Fox-Davies and his words 
of wisdom. His book is certainly a curiosity, and it 
will probably inspire certain persons with a burning 
wish to earn the right to figure in it in the character 
of armigerous individuals. If they qualify them- 
selves for this character, their names and de- 
scriptions will be printed in Roman letters; and 
they will not be left, as so many unhappy persons 
are, to the untender mercies of italics, reserved for 
those who, not having paid fees to the Herald’s 
College, are not “genuinely armigerous persons.” 
Perhaps the quaintest fact brought to light in 
this ingenious work is the fact that, the Peerage 
excepted, nearly all the most notable persons whose 
names appear are printed in italics. The Right 
Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, for example, is not 
armigerous, whilst “Mr. John Edmund Frederick 
Chambers, Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Nottingham,” whose name adjoins that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, is: in which fact there is a parable. 


BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE. 


Epwarp Harotp Browne, Bishop or WINCHESTER. A 
Memoir. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
London: John Murray. 

IF not a model bishop, Harold Browne was a model 

Anglican bishop, a shepherd of the sort which in 

Western fashion follows rather than leads the sheep. 

Medio tutissimus was his lifelong motto; on a level 

and winding path, midway between high and low, 

between fanatic and Pharisee, Augustinian and 

Sacramentalist, Erastian and rebel, he pursued for 

nearly sixty years the smiling, pious, placid tenour 

of his clerical and episcopal course. Narrow he was 
not ; for his love proved too strong for his logic, and 
he accorded to his neighbours a doctrinal horizon 
far wider than his own. He showed considerable 
organising power and adroitness in dealing with 
men. His mind was singularly just, and he had by 
nature the power of viewing controversies and vexed 
questions as a judge rather than as an advocate, 
with a clear perception of the fact that in an 

Established Church the interpretation of permissible 

beliefs and practices lies with lawyers, not with 

Canonists. His erudition gave him consequence 

with men for the most part deficient in theological 

equipment; above all, he was eminently lovable; 
hard words seem to have softened, controversial 
bitterness to become reasonable, petulant partisan- 





ship to assume the guise of fairness in presence of 
the serene and peace-making winningness which 
radiated from his look and speech. Personality of 
this kind is untranslatable ; yet those who knew him 
not may gather something of it from Dean Kitchin’s 
admirable presentment of his old friend and chief, 
Of the two, the Dean was considerably the abler 
man; one reads now and then between the lines the 
“watchfulness against himself” which he admits, 
his veiled impatience with a mind whose opinions, 
formed in early youth and never changed, were 
sometimes of necessity inapplicable and obsolete, 
But he is not superior, apologetic, condescending ; 
his own high nature vibrates to the simplicity and 
dignity of his gentle hero; and, as the career draws 
on, and the apy) fatal to so many a reputation 
brings out the higher qualities and throws the 
foibles into shade, we do penance under his guid- 
ance for the antipathies which earlier manifestations 
had now and then provoked, and surrender ourselves 
with a “ Galilee vicisti” to the moral beauty of the 
life no less than to the skill of the biographer. 

When Edmund Kean, the starving stroller, rose 
in one night to fame and fortune as the greatest 
Shylock which the stage had ever seen, he staggered 
home to his garret through the falling snow, and, 
snatching his infant son from the cradle, swore that 
* he should go to Eton.” The vow was fulfilled, and 
at Eton Charles Kean was the house-fellow and 
intimate of Harold Browne. The boys acted plays 
from morning till night, with a neglect of work 
which won for Browne on leaving school a ferocious 
admonition from the terrible Dr. Keate. A twelve- 
month, passed at a private tutor’s, in a “truly pious” 
family, with Hugh MecNeile in the Sunday pulpit, sent 
him home a truculent little Calvinist, prating, to his 
mother’s mingled amusement and alarm, of election, 
predestination, and the prophecies; but this tran- 
sient malady soon yielded to university distractions. 
“If Pendennis of Boniface would but try, the men 
said, he might do anything;” and at Cambridge 
this perilous repute was Browne's. He boated and 
walked, and wined and talked, and caught the 
blossom of the flying terms; and our double-first 
Dean has to smile like Virgil’s facile nymphs as he 
records for the future prelate a low degree in mathe- 
matics and a lower still in classics. The failure 
stung him to exertion; he stayed on at Cambridge 
to read divinity and Hebrew. The theology of 
the thirties in England was dogmatic, not critical, 
scarcely even patristic, and a very moderate 
Hebraist was a one-eyed monarch of the blind; so 
twelve months’ study won theological distinction, 
and a second year issued in a Hebrew scholarship. 
It seemed, too, that his academical repute had 
somehow survived his poor degree, for we hear of 
reading-parties with undergraduates, of tutorships 
at Emmanuel and Downing, of an examinership at 
Rugby, where his youthful appearance caused him 
to be mistaken for a sixth-form boy. Taking orders 
in 1836, he set himself to determine his doctrinal 
position and beliefs, and he determined them once 
for all. The Communistic theory advanced by the 
Newman school had supplanted in his mind the 
individualism of McNeile and Simeon. That the 
primitive Church was divine, that the English 
Church was its sole representative in this land, that 
its keystone was episcopacy, the sacraments essential 
to its working, the English Prayer-book a perfect 
compendium of its doctrine,—these were the finally 
accepted, clear-cut outlines of his clerical creed, 
and from them he never swerved; their difficulties 
he lacked intellectual subtlety to discern, or possessed 
strength of will to brush aside ; his moral character 
developed healthily, but the borders of his faith he 
seemed unable to enlarge. Herein, in fact, lay the 
secret of his professional success; tenacem propositi, 
stable in an unstable religious world of conflict- 
ing extravagances, shifting standpoints, elongating 
theories, men looked to him and clung to him in 
their agonies of unrest as immovable, moderate, 
safe. So promotions waited on and fought for him ; 
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his married life, says his wife, was spent in fourteen 
different homes ; in little more than twenty years he 
held five incumbencies, the headship of two theo- 
logical colleges, a proctorship in Convocation, a 
Cambridge professorship, a canonry, and a bishopric. 

It was a stormy time; the ghosts of furious con- 
troversies cheep and mutter through Dr. Kitchin’s 
pages. Mere ghosts and long since laid they are for 
us, to whom the religious disputant is a man forbid, 
questions of metaphysical and doctrinal theology as 
remote as the speculations of the schoolmen. Men 
wave off impatiently to-day the champion of the Ho- 
moousion and the Filioque Clause, of plenary inspira- 
tion and apostolical succession; they say to him, as 
Alonzo to Gonzalo, “ Thou dost talk nothing to me” ; 
but forty years ago, as some of us well remember, 
he piped to listening ears; the Newmania, and the 
Hampden bishopric, and St. Barnabas ritualism, and 
the Jelf and Maurice controversy, and the Gorham 
case, and the revival of Convocation, and the 
Aitkenite craze, and “Essays and Reviews,” and 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, pierced the depths of 
educated England, segregated parties, severed 
friends, ruled thought and talk in London society 
no less than in academic common-rooms. With a 
little manipulation, Harold Browne's principles bore 
him creditably through it all. He saw heresy in 
the Essays, but he held back Convocation from 
anticipating the Judicial Committee’s verdict; he 
struggled to detach Temple from his colleagues, 
yet, failing, braved the hysterical alarms of Denison 
and Co. and the infantine screams of Oriel Burgon 
by assisting at his consecration; he denounced 
Colenso’s book, but withstood his illegal deprivation 
by the headlong bishop of Cape Town. And in all 
these conflicts he shines by contrast to his opponents 
in the tone and spirit of his correspondence; keeps 
his head, his temper, his good manners; holds his 
own regretfully, but firmly; soothes the excited 
unreason of his remonstrants with a moderation 
which exasperated none and softened many. His 
positive contributions to the controversies illustrate 
the man’s other side. In his reply to Colenso, his 
article in “ Aids to Faith,” his sermons and his 
charges, his Winchester Eirenicon, he eludes defini- 
tions and arguments, ignores crucial difficulties, 
reaffirms with feminine iteration the orthodox pre- 
misses to which he clung as a hop clings to a hop- 
pole. His pronouncements assured and comforted 
simple souls who crave only that their moral con- 
victions may be pacified and stablished by authority, 
but “ honest doubt” turned from them disappointed 
and unconvinced. 

Like his great predecessor at Winchester, he was 
a born organiser. In two years from his appoint- 
ment to Ely, he sent life into every corner of his 
unwieldy, slumbering, neglected diocese ; drew round 
him Archdeacons and Rural Deans, arranged con- 
gresses, established Sisterhoods, stimulated pastoral 
and missionary work; laboured, not quite in vain, 
to utilise Cathedral inertia. He apprehended, long 
before most Englishmen, the pressing nature of the 
Labour problem; impressed it upon his clergy, 
himself not unfrequently addressed working men, a 
little too much, perhaps, in the style of the Count de 
Montauban dancing with his tenants’ daughters— 
“he did it with a design of frankness, though some 
of his native loftiness remained in the execution.” 
Excellent in conference, he had no touch of the 
orator. We recall him at the Quingentenary of 
New College, where, as William of Wykeham’s 
representative, he preached in the restored chapel. 
The occasion, the surroundings, the audience, might 
have stirred an inferior man; but he neither felt nor 
simulated enthusiasm, wandering off into a lauda- 
tion of the “ancient ways” and a jeremiad against 
rationalistic tendencies, which provoked a sneer from 
men whose own faith, more advanced than his by 
five-and-thirty years, was built on rationalistic 
foundations, and whose emancipation from the 
ancient ways had raised to rivalry with Balliol 
the idlest and most enfeebling College in the 








University. His move from Ely to Winchester 
is not easy to understand; he yielded, the Dean 
thinks, to the unwise pressure of his friends, 
In the former diocese he was dearly loved, 
was in contact with his beloved Cambridge, was 
administering machinery which he had created and 
which revolved smoothly under his directing hand ; 
at Winchester he must encounter a strange system 
and work with new subalterns ; must risk comparison 
with the most brilliant and efficient bishop on the 
bench, encumber himself with a costly palace, 
increase his toil at an age when toil must needs be 
lightened, face the Island visitations with a constitu- 
tion which suffered nausea from the mere sight of 
the sea. We would rather he had stayed at Ely, 
only his life would not then have been written by 
the Dean of Winchester. He bore himself bravely 
in his new post, surrounded himself with enthusiastic 
aiders, narrowly escaped promotion to the 
Metropolitan See; but after ten years he began to 
fail, struggled against pain and weakness, resigned 
his post with pathetic reluctance, hating the rest 
which stern necessity compelled—a rest which 
became final after only a year of sad resigned 
withdrawal from his work— 


“Nor one so old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in.” 


In this, as in all volumes, there are minor slips. 
Henry of Exeter is twice called Philpott, a mutilation 
which he always resented, both for ancestral reasons, 
and because the final s distinguished him from “ my 
singular brother” of Worcester. Identical words are 
attributed to Harold Browne on p. 208, to Thirlwall 
on p. 213; and Colenso, demolished in Book IL, 
gets up again, like John Barleycorn, a hundred pages 
later on. There is an obvious misprint on p. 262; 
and is it not a confusion between two of Keble’s 
poems which connects “calm decay” with the 
November leaves? We could wish to hear more 
of Mrs. Harold Browne, whose description of Whewell 
at a dinner-party, and of Sedgwick jumping on the 
chairs, sparkles like a gem in its sombre setting of 
her husband's professional experiences ; and the few 
bits of Kitchinism in the book—the gravely sarcastic 
analysis of decanal functions, the intimation that he 
never quarrelled with his bishop “even when he 
had become Dean of his cathedral,” the note of 
“ »ain which High Church people say anything they 
dislike causes them ”"—make us long for more. But 
the work has been done thoroughly and well; the 
narrative clear and sequent, the portraiture vivid, 
the theology human, the bulk restricted. Valuable 
most of all to intimates and kinsfolk, to disciples 
and yoke-fellows in either diocese, as summarising 
valued traits and fruitful lessons from the life of 
their lost relative or pastor, it appeals also, as do 
all good biographies, to the outside world. We are 
better men and women for having read it. Less 
conspicuous than some of his contemporaries—than 
Pusey, Wilberforce, Tait, Magee—he sent his finely 
harmonised nature into issues perhaps as fine, 
though not so widely visible. A diffusive nature 
spreads itself in channels singly insignificant ; but it 
is the delta, not the torrent, which fertilises most 
extensively and most abidingly. 





AN AMERICAN MONETARY FANCY. 


Honrest Money. By Arthur I. Fonda. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ir is a matter of course that the currency crisis in 
the United States should lead to the putting forward 
of all kinds of schemes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and that the bad should largely preponderate. Few 
of the suggestions made are wilder in their way or 
more impracticable than that which has been pro- 
pounded by Mr. Fonda under the title “ Honest 
Money.” Mr. Fonda argues that the most essential 
of all qualities for money is that it should be 
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unchangeable in [value. 
single commodity is unchangeable, and therefore he 
proposes that a purely artificial standard should be 
adopted such as has often in the past been sketched 
in different European countries. Mr. Fonda’s scheme, 
stated as briefly as possible, is as follows:—That a 


He acknowledges that no 


Statistical Commission should be appointed by 
Congress to select a sufficiently large number of 
commodities, say one hundred; that these com- 
modities should be the most dealt in in the markets 
of the world: and that the duty of the Commission 
should be to ascertain their prices for a certain 
number of years. Further, that importance should 
be given to the commodities according to the part 
they play in the consumption of the people, the 
articles most consumed having a greater weight 
in ascertaining prices than those less consumed, 
thus giving full importance to the part played 
by the several commodities in commerce. From the 
scale of prices ascertained the average purchasing 
power of the dollar for the series of years selected 
should be deduced, and this average purchasing 
power should be fixed upon as the standard dollar 
—the standard of value, that is to say—for the 
United States. The new unit being thus deter- 
mined, a Monetary Commission, he maintains, 
should be established, also by Congress, quite 
unconnected with the Executive Government of 
the day, and with the duty of issuing notes 
with the unit of value determined as previously 
explained. The Executive Government would 
raise its revenue as heretofore, and the Com- 
mission being separate from it, would be com- 
pelled to lend and discount for the purpose of 
getting the new notes into circulation. Thus it will 
be seen the proposal comes to this :—That a purely 
arbitrary and fictitious value should be given to the 
new paper dollar, and that a great Bank of the 
United States should be established by Act of 
Congress, without shareholders and without capital, 
that it should issue notes and should use the notes in 
lending and discounting, of course upon proper 
security. One of the main obligations resting upon 
this bank should be to keep the dollar at the value 
fixed as above. If prices began to rise, that; should 
be regarded as evidence that the notes were in 
excess, and steps should be immediately taken to 
contract the issue. On the other hand, if prices 
tended downwards, that should be taken as a sign 
that enough notes had not been issued, and that 
more should then be put into circulation. Thus the 
value of the money of the country would be 
absolutely determined and absolutely at the mercy 
of this Monetary Commission, or proposed new bank. 

We do not propose to criticise the statistical part 
of the project; we shall assume for the present 
purpose that the best statisticians in the country 
would be selected and would consent to act, and that 
they would be able to carry out the duty imposed 
upon them, if not with absolute accuracy, at all 
events witha fair approach towards accuracy. And 
we ask, that being so, Is it possible to suppose thata 
plan of the kind could work? All the trouble in the 
United States has been brought about by the 
meddling of Congress with the currency of the 
country. First it passed the Bland Act, compelling the 
Government to buy silverevery year,and then it passed 
the Sherman Act increasing the amount of silver so to 
be bought, with the result that it made the currency 
redundant and brought on a panic. Now Mr. Fonda 
proposes that Congress should meddle still further, 
and that it should not only provide the country 
with a purely fictitious money having absolutely no 
value in itself, but that it should regulate the 
artificial value of this money at the uncontrolled 
discretion of a Commission appointed by it. The 
Commission, if it were corrupt or dishonest, would 
be able to enrich its members and to impoverish the 
public at its pleasure. But even if the Commission 
were strictly honest and incorruptible, it is impossible 
that it could escape suspicion. Assuming, however, 
that Congress were alive to the great responsibility 








it undertook, that it chose the very best men 
in the United States, and that they consented to 
give up their own occupations and to undertake 
the very responsible work put upon them: is it to 
be believed for a moment that the voters would be 
satisfied? Just as they carried the Bland Act and 
the Sherman Act would they not begin to clamour, as 
soon as times got at all bad, that prices were kept 
low by this Congressional Commission, and that 
more notes and still more notes should be issued in 
order to force up prices? For the sake of argument, 
however, let us grant that the clamour could be 
resisted, that Congress would be strong enough to 
support its own Commission—just think how the 
proposal to form such a bank as sketched out 
above would be met by all the bankers in the 
United States! A Government Commission with- 
out capital and without cost of any kind 
would be able to create as much money as 
it pleased simply by setting the printing-press 
to work; and, having made this money, it would 
offer to every person in the United States loans to 
any amount, provided, of course, the borrowers 
could give good security. Is it not clear that the 
private banker or the company of bankers who 
would have to provide a large capital and to pay 
their staffs out of their own earnings, not out of the 
taxes, would be entirely underbid by this new 
bank ? Is it conceivable that any ordinary commercial 
company could compete with such a bank? And if 
it could not, is it likely that the moneyed classes in 
the United States would tolerate the proposal? Would 
it not be scouted the very instant it was seriously 
put forward? In fairness, it must be stated here 
that Mr. Fonda is not a Socialist; at all events, the 
arguments used by him in support of his proposal 
are not Socialist in their character. But whether 
he sees it or not, it is perfectly clear that the pro- 
posal is Socialist in its nature, and that as such it 
would be resisted by all the capitalist classes in the 
United States. If once such a bank were formed, 
it would, or at all events it could, get the whole 
banking business of the country into its own hands; 
and, when once it had got the banking business, 
why should it stop there? Would it not be a 
natural consequence to buy up the railways with 
notes that cost nothing, and to provide capital for 
all public works in the same way ? 

This wild and visionary scheme illustrates the 
delusion into which a strictly logical mind is led 
when once it assumes that prices are determined by 
the quantity of coin and notes in circulation in a 
country. Mr. Fonda himself points out that 95 per 
cent. of all the commercial transactions in the United 
States are settled by means of cheques, bills of 
exchange, and other credit instruments, only 5 per 
cent. being paid for either in coin or in notes. And 
yet, with this convincing evidence before him that it 
is credit and not money which determines prices, he 
builds his whole plan on the assumption that it is 
not credit, but coin or notes, which determines 
prices. Further, Mr. Fonda assumes that if a 
country could once get a money which would not 
change in its own purchasing power, there would be 
no bad times, there would be no speculation, and 
there would be no general change in prices. He 
admits, of course, that there might be changes in 
particular prices. A bad season, for example, might 
make certain articles dearer; but he contends that 
there could not be a general rise or a general fall in 
prices. And the contention is a strictly logical 
inference from his assumption that it is money, 
and money alone, which determines prices. As a 
matter of fact, the quantity of coin and notes 
in circulation has exceedingly little influence upon 
prices; it is credit which makes times, as the 
phrase is, either good or bad. When there is much 
credit given, prices rise and speculation becomes 
rampant; when there is very little credit, specula- 
tion is absent and prices are low. At the present 
moment all the great banks in Europe hold more 
gold than they have ever done in the history 
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of the world, and yet prices were never so low. 
Gold is being produced in greater quantities 
than ever before in history, and yet prices do not 
rise. Silver has been produced during the past 
twenty years in enormous quantities, and yet silver 
prices have not materially risen. But while almost 
all other prices are low, there has been during the 

st few months an extravagant rise in the prices 
of South African gold shares, simply because the 
public has begun to speculate in those shares 
and finds no difficulty in getting what credit it 
requires. A good currency is a very good thing, and 
a wise people having once got a good currency will 
not allow any tampering with it. But currency has 
only a small influence upon the prosperity of a 
people. A people are prosperous when they are 
industrious, enterprising, intelligent, and inventive, 
and when, moreover, they have at their disposal large 
resources. A people are miserable who have not 
the requisite qualities, and do not dispose of large 
resources. It is a mere dream to suppose that 
any artificial arrangement, either as regards money 
or anything else, will prevent speculation and con- 
sequently ups and downs in prices. If ever men 
become wise and act in business matters on maxims 
of enlightened selfishness, speculation of course will 
come to an end. But until that Utopian time comes 
there will be gambling and other follies. 





KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 


THE Story OF THE LATIN KINGDOM OF 
By T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford. 
London: T. Fisher 


THE 
THE CRUSADES: 
JERUSALEM. 
(“Story of the Nations” Series.) 
Unwin. 
Ir would be hypercritical to suggest that this book 
ought not to have been included in the “Story of 
the Nations” Series, inasmuch as it is the story of a 
movement which overpassed national boundaries,and 
of a kingdom which was made up of all nations 
of East and West. The Crusades were an episode in 
the history of all the Frankish nations of paramount 
importance even from that point of view of nation- 
ality which is always kept in sight in Mr. Unwin’s 
capital historical library. And we are glad to get 
this book anyhow, whether properly cognate to the 
series or not. In many ways it is the best book in the 
series, as well as the best history of the Crusades yet 
published. This is no small praise, when one 
remembers that Gibbon and Milman have both been 
over the ground before, but those who know how 
conscientious an original worker Mr. Archer is will 
not be surprised to learn that his book contains a 
great deal which cannot be found in any other 
printed book, and whick nevertheless illustrates 
most usefully the history of the time. The ill-health 
which all his friends regret has prevented him from 
completing the work, and Mr. Kingsford has 
managed to finish it for him with the help of his 
materials. We suppose we must put it down to Mr. 
Kingsford’s credit as a literary craftsman that the 
book nevertheless reads throughout as if it had been 
the work of one hand. Between them they have 
produced a book in which the scholar will delight, 
and which nevertheless will be read with pleasure 
and profit by young people of all ages. The 
illustrations are much better executed and better 
chosen than in some other volumes in the series. 
The subject is the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the first Crusade which led to its foundation, its 
extent and physical circumstances, the interesting 
system of feudal government and law which was 
established there, the military orders and the other 
Crusades which came to its aid. The fourth Crusade 
is sufficiently dealt with by Mr. Oman in another 
volume of the same series, and is besides a mere 
excrescence on the history of the Crusading move- 
ment. Our authors have done well to leave it out. 


Adopting the method of describing how things came 
to the East rather than how they went from the 
West, they give a certain completeness to the narra- 





tive which is lacking in the works of those historians 
who laboriously describe the Crusades by their 
numbers. It was a steady movement, now swelling 
into great expeditions, now represented by strag- 
gling warrior pilgrims, but never entirely ceasing, 
designed to hold the Holy Sepulchre for Christendom, 
and succeeding, by unconscious good strategy, in 
preventing the advance of the Mohammedan power. 
It was perhaps the wisest and best movement which 
engaged the energies of Christendom before the 
revival of learning, and those nations who played 
the noblest part in it most assisted their own 
national development. To Venetians and Genoese 
went the riches, the gold and silver, the myrrh and 
frankincense, but their selfishness rather prevented 
than assisted Italian national unity. It was not for 
nothing that the Western warrior peoples were 
known to the Saracens as Franks. As the French 
made the greatest sacrifices, from the day when 
Urban, the French Pope, spoke in the French tongue 
at Clermont till the day when St. Louis died at Tunis, 
so the French gained the most (even though the 
tough fight with England had still to come), because 
the Crusades helped to make them a nation. 


FICTION, 


A PasToRAL PLAYED Out. By Mary L. Pendered. London: 
William Heinemann. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen F. Pinsent. London: 
Methuen & Co. 
Rootep 1n DisHonour. By Hartley Carmichael. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
“Do not be too moral” are the first words of the 
motto which Miss Pendered prefixes to her story, 
called “A Pastoral Played Out.” It is, we suppose, 
her desire to enforce this sublime truth that has led 
her to inflict upon the reader one of the dreariest 
and sickliest effusions it has been our misfortune to 
encounter for a long time past. The story is very 
long, and alas! very dull. We cannot commend it 
even to those readers in whose eyes a spice of impro- 
priety is sufficient to leaven a whole lump of bad 
writing. The impropriety is as dull and uninterest- 
ing as the most proper portions of the book. The 
story opens with a seduction of the old type 
familiar on the extinct transpontine stage. The most 
beautiful and most unsophisticated of village maidens 
becomes the victim of one of those vulgar villains 
whose lack of morals is hardly more offensive than 
their lack of manners, but who is, apparently, 
intended by the author as a specimen of the 
nobleman who acts up to the high ideal of 
the extract from Thoreau, which is the motto 
of the book. This loathsome creature, Etheredge by 
name, muddles his victim’s empty little head by his 
theories on the subject of marriage, and finally gains 
his end at the time when the sudden death of her 
only friend and guardian leaves her utterly at his 
mercy. The police-court is the only place for a 
scoundrel of this stamp, and if Miss Pendered had 
made her “ hero” come to an exemplary end at the 
Old Bailey—as he might have done under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act—we might almost 
have forgiven her for having inflicted his loathsome 
personality upon us. Instead of doing this, how- 
ever, she makes Etheredge carry off the unfortunate 
lamb who has excited his desire in triumph, and 
introduce her as his lawful wife to the tattling 
society of a suburban village. Having planted her 
there in a cruel and false position, the precious 
gentleman abandons her without a qualm in order 
that he may marry a woman with money. All this 
wickedness and meanness happens quite early in the 
story. The remainder of the dreary tale is taken up 
with the long and most improbable recital of the 
way in which the victim succeeds in becoming a 
famous actress, and finally is again united to the 
creature to whom she owes her ruin. There is 
nothing in this story of melodramatic crime to 
justify its author for having written it. The high 
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sentiments in which the heroine indulges appeal as 
little to our sympathies as does the commonplace 
libertinism of the odious hero. 

“Children of This World” is an excellent story 
of domestic life in one of its latter-day phases. 
Janet Mauleverer, the heroine, is a Newnham girl, 
and her mission in this tale seemed to be the illustra- 
tion of the effects which a Newnham education may 
have upon the character of an amiable and attractive 
young woman. It is to be feared that if Newnham 
is really responsible for all the peculiarities which 
distinguish Janet Mauleverer, it has to answer for 
a great deal. To begin with, Janet has learned to 
cast aside those stringent caste-laws which delight 
the souls of certain members of our upper middle- 
class. To the horror of her friends, she is so far 
forgetful of her own gentility as to make the 
daughter of a shopkeeper, Rachel Milman by name, 
who happens to be her fellow-student at Newnham, 
her particular friend; and she so far outrages the 
proprieties of her own class as to go as a guest to 
the house of this friend at Torquay, where her 
father has his shop. It is a yet more serious charge 
against Newnham, if Newnham must answer for it, 
that Janet has become an avowed agnostic, with 
revolutionary views upon many subjects. This is 
the young lady who is suddenly cast down from the 
height of luxurious independence on which she has 
hithertolived andcompelled to take up alifeof poverty 
and self-denial as the companion of her suddenly- 
widowed and most unreasonably fractious mother. 
Mrs. Mauleverer, a weak and querulous invalid, in- 
sists in her poverty upon clinging to the skirts of 
such good society as may be within her reach, and she 
prefers to live in a damp and unattractive Lincoln- 
shire village, because she knows the family of the local 
squire, rather than in any place better suited to her 
invalid condition. She has one great interest in life 
—her son Gilbert. In her belief, it is fitting that 
the females of the family—herself and her daughters 
—should make any sacrifice in order to maintain her 
son in the position in which he was brought up. 
Accordingly, by tremendous efforts, Gilbert is kept 
at the university, whilst his mother and Janet have 
scarcely bread enough to eat. Janet's sense of justice 
is not unreasonably hurt by this arrangement, nor is 
her equanimity restored by the fact that her mother 
insists that her sole duty in life is to make a suc- 
cessful marriage. The suggestion is all the more 
distasteful to her because she has two lovers, either 
of whom would, in the opinion of Mrs. Mauleverer, 
make an admirable son-in-law. One is the heir to a 
well-endowed baronetcy, and the other a most excel- 
lent curate of good family and substantial means. 
But Janet will not marry Hartley, the baronet that 
is to be, because she does not think him sufficiently 
earnest to deserve the attentions of a Newnham girl, 
whilst the Reverend Ralph Trent is divided from 
her by the terrible gulf of religious opinion. Miss 
Pinsent tells the story of Janet's troubles with her 
exacting mother, her two lovers, and her own most 
unyielding and ill-conditioned conscience, both with 
cleverness and with humour, and she makes her 
story, in a quiet way, exceedingly attractive. Janet's 
story is pathetic throughout, though it must be con- 
fessed that it is not everyone who will sympathise 
with her in troubles which are so largely the result 
of her own rather morbid conscientiousness. Her 
brother's story runs upon different lines, and comes 
perilously near to being one of rather common- 
place villainy. In him the author personifies the 
selfishness of man. He has married a young and 
very beautiful girl, the idol of his youth, and her 
wealth has lifted him out of the poverty to which 
his sister uncomplainingly submits. Seemingly he 
has everything that heart or eye can desire, yet he 
must needs covet the poor daughter of the shop- 
keeper at Torquay, and follow her with a persistency 
which, for a time, wrecks the happiness of his own 
home. For him the end is entirely satisfactory, for 
the author apparently holds, with Mrs. Mauleverer, 
that a man is not to be punished for his wrongdoing, 











But Poor Rachel Milman only saves herself from his 
dangerous attentions by the painful expedient of 
suicide. Apart from this shadow, the story is 
healthy and natural, and ends in a way which will 
be satisfactory to all who read it. 

“ Rooted in Dishonour” is a very clever and very 
pleasant story, although we find in it that much- 
abused employment of hypnotism which the critics 
ought to unite in suppressing. The story concerns 
the fortunes of a young Irishman, named Harvard, 
and his college chum, Dr. Maxwell. The latter is an 
American, and the greater part of the story deals 
with life in the Southern States of the great republic. 
It is the description of life in the neighbourhood 
of Richmond that gives “ Rooted in Dishonour” 
its chief claim to distinction. The author introduces 
us to many pleasant people, and to one or two 
admirably drawn characters whose memory is not 
likely to fade soon from the reader's mind. For 
the plot of the story we do not pretend to feel 
so much admiration as we do for the manner in 
which the tale is told. It turns, as we have said, 
upon hypnotism. Dr. Maxwell, whose father and 
mother are two of the most delightful characters in 
the tale, is a villain. Jealous of Harvard's wealth, 
which contrasts with his own poverty, and still more 
jealous of the young Irishman’s successful wooing 
of a beautiful American girl, Maxwell exerts the 
hypnotic influence he possesses over Harvard, and 
employs it both to rob and to dishonour his un- 
fortunate friend. Harvard has to pass through 
many tribulations, of the origin of which he is quite 
unconscious; nor do his sufferings end until Max- 
well’s dabbling in science leads to an unpleasant 
catastrophe, of which the wicked doctor is himself 
the victim. It is then found that he has not been 
quite so cruel and depraved as he appeared to be. 
He has at least had the grace to leave behind him a 
full written confession, by means of which Harvard's 
character is vindicated, and his marriage to the girl 
he loves ensured. The plot, it will be seen, is neither 
new nor very ingenious; but we could forgive worse 
blunders in construction than any we find in 
“ Rooted in Dishonour,” for the sake of the healthy 
and delightful setting of the tale and the graphic 
character-sketches in which it abounds. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES, 


THE Contemporary Review opens with two articles 
on the question of the hour. The first is a forcible 
plea for an Anglo-Russian understanding in the 
East, cruelly superseded by recent events in some 
of its details—e.g. in the statement that there is 
little disposition in Europe to interfere with the 
treaty of peace; but, in the main, demanding our 
cordial assent—if only Russia will be as reasonable 
as the nameless writer hopes. The second, by M. 
Elisée Reclus, points out how, in China as elsewhere, 
Russia exhibits her marvellous power of assimilating 
other races; and tells a story of a Russian engineer 
who, alluding to the hundred races represented in his 
person, used to say, “ All Europe and all Asia live in 
me!” In short, Russian blood will mingle with and 
absorb, or be absorbed by, that of the various races 
of the Chinese Empire—the Neva will flow into the 
Yang-tse-Kiang—though M. Reclus thinks, on the 
whole, the European current will prevail. Mrs. 
Fawcett “slates” the “Woman Who Did,” and, so 
far from accepting Mr. Grant Allen as an ally in the 
enfranchisement of woman, denounces his work as 
the incoherent cry of the ape and tiger in man 
which it is the function of civilisation (and woman ?) 
to subdue. A pretty article on Virgil’s country and 
his knowledge of country life, by an Italian Countess 
with an English przenomen, notes the persistence in 
educated Italians to-day of the spirit that animates the 
“ Georgics” —an interest in country life which is really 
sentimental, but looks as if it were merely practical, 
and which, for example, leads thousands of educated 
Italians for a time every year to think of nothing 
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but rearing silkworms. Mr. Hobson urges that 
commercial depression is. due to under-consump- 
tion, which is due to over-saving—not by the 
average man, but by the millionaire, whose in- 
come accumulates because it is too large for 
his wants. Mr. Hobson proposes to cure this 
by progressive taxation. We rather doubt if 
the excess of unemployed capital at present is 
chiefly that of millionaires; but Mr. Hobson does 
not bring out in this article the special inferences 
from his doctrines the correctness of which we have 
formerly contested. We can only barely allude to 
another instalment of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Soci- 
ology, to Mr. Spalding’s contention that England by 
separate legislation for the three Kingdoms is really a 
federation in disguise, to some interesting accounts 
of “home colonisation” in Prussia by Mr. Wolff, in 
South Australia by Mr. Berry, to the controversy on 
State Churches between Dean Fremantle and Dr. 
Clifford, and to a stimulating but rather rhetorical 
article by Miss Leppington on the “ Debrutalisation 
of Man.” 

The Nineteenth Century strikes us at the first 
glance as rather wanting in actuality, since we have 
neither the Far East nor Armenia. We have, how- 
ever, a striking article by Professor Salmoné on 
“the real rulers of Islam ”—in other words, the 
Ulemas, who control the Sultan qué Caliph—dwel- 
ling also, as our Constantinople correspondent did 
last week, on the signs of a coming uprising among 
the Turks. If the Sultan would only take a strong 
line, etc. But that, the article admits, is improbable. 
Again, Mr. T. C. Down writes from personal experi- 
ence of liquor prohibition in the North-West Ter- 
ritories of Canada, which, though justified by the 
needs of the Indians (since otherwise met) and the 
Canadian Pacific, was a total failure till its abolition 
three years ago. Mr. Faunthorpe writes on the 
revival of May-Day at Whitelands College and 
elsewhere, with letters from Mr. Ruskin. It is a 
pretty celebration, but we cannot help feeling a 
sense of make-believe. Ouida, criticising Mr. Irving’s 
views on acting, says a word against State aid. 
Mdlle. Melegari gives letters revealing a love-story 
in Mazzini's life; and Mrs. Southwood Hiil and Mr. 
Andrew Lang write respectively on Joan of Arc and 
that anti-Joan, the “false Pucelle,” who was generally 
accepted among Joan’s immediate neighbours for 
many years after Joan herself had been publicly 
burnt. Mr. Laird Clowes answers Sir George Clarke 
—not very effectively—as to his own plan of abandon- 
ing the Mediterranean. But the freshest and most in- 
teresting article in the number is the article on “Colour 
Shadows,” by Professor Wright—explaining, in a way 
that cannot be concisely summarised, why certain 
colours “suit” certain complexions or enter effec- 
tively into certain combinations, by reference to the 
combination with our perception of a given colour 
by the “after images” left by the impressions of 
surrounding colours on the retina. 

One wonders where the Fortnightly finds its poli- 
ticians. Last month it had the rampagious Mr. 
Duffield; this month it admits the anonymous 
ultra-Parnellite who has sometimes written before 
on Irish politics, and the delightfully logical and 
dogmatic Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson. The former, 
we suppose, would glory in the title of foreigner, 
and he sometimes merits it in dealing with English 
politics, as when he assures us that the Liberal 
party is yearning for the leadership of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But his knowledge of the politics of his own 
country is more trustworthy. He is sure that the 
Newcastle Programme has killed Home Rule, and 
that both together have disabled the Liberal 
party. So the Unionists are to win the general 
election, and then there will be a futile attempt 
to revive Fenianism in Ireland, followed by an 
effective outbreak of Irish obstruction in Parliament 
in a decorous and wholly unmanageable form. This 
will force on the Home Rule problem again; the 
Tories are the party best able to deal with it; but, 
if they will not, the country will let the Liberals 





try. Mr. Wilkinson enumerates the last four 
general elections, and arrives by induction there- 
from at “the law of the swing of the pendulum” ; 
in other words, a general election is always un- 
favourable to the existing Ministry. The victorious 
Unionist parties are then to act in alliance, giving 
us “social and industrial legislation” independent 
of party, including “a general pension scheme and 
compensation for all accidents from machinery,” and 
by and by the Irish question is to be settled on the 
lines of “ Imperial Federated Home Rule all round, 
with absolutely impregnable guarantees for the safety 
of the central Government.” Both sides are wearying 
of party “ shibboleths” and breaking up into groups, 
and partisanship “is as discredited here as has long 
been the case in the United States.” Mr. Wilkinson 
revels in hasty generalisations. His programme may 
be fairly paraphrased as log-rolling all round, with- 
out respect for principles, especially those of the 
older Tories. His compensation scheme should 
provide for politicians injured by accidents from 
the political machine, which are only too apt to 
occur if one disregards it entirely. Mr. Traill depre- 
cates the exaltation of the late Speaker in comparison 
with his predecessors; her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at Stockholm gives a fair statement of (naturally) 
the Swedish case in the dispute with Norway, em- 
phasises the Russian danger in the North, already 
largely settled with Russian Finns, and fears that 
Sweden may be tempted to coercion, which would 
be easy now, and raise greater difficulties for the 
future. He pleads, not very hopefully, for a pacific 
arrangement. Miss Evelyn March Phillipps writes 
forcibly on the grievances of women in factories. 
Mr. Ellis Carter gives us a sketch of Sophie 
Kovalevsky, the new woman who attained the 
highest distinction in science and found that with- 
out love it was vanity—rather a trite moral—and 
Mr. Beauchamp promises us that there will not be 
much more expense (relatively) on Indian strategic 
railways. Among bright minor articles are Mrs. 
Tweedie’s on Danish butter-making and Mr. Hud- 
son’s defence of the carrion crow. <A readable 
number enough, barring the amateurish politics. 

In the National Review we note a comprehensive 
attack by Mr. Arnold-Forster on all Irish land legis- 
lation from 1871 onwards; a careful, temperate, 
and hopeful statement by Mr. J. W. Lowther of the 
chief topics of controversy between ourselves and 
France; and a “dialogue” (conducted by corre- 
spondence, and therefore in no wise belletristic) 
between Mr. Leonard Courtney and an unnamed 
friend on bimetallism. But it does not deal with the 
gravest difficulties of the question. Apart from this 
rather dull political matter the rest of the number 
is eminently attractive. We cannot here deal—as 
we are indirectly invited to in the text—with the 
condition of English wood-engraving as expounded 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, nor can we do more than 
mention Miss Balfour’s conclusion of her amusing 
and adventurous experiences in South-East Africa, 
or Mr. Shadwell’s interesting study-from-life of the 
public house in English towns. The number closes 
with a good summary of the finance of the month 
for the general reader. 

The New Review makes a special study of 
scoundrels. Mr. Marriott Watson gives us another 
mythical story of a famous highwayman; Mr. 
Whibley a sketch (unfortunately historical) of a 
Newgate chaplain. On Madagascar Mr. Pasfield 
Oliver remarks inter alia that once opened up by 
the French it will be colonised by English from 
South Africa. Mr. Lilly writes on the “ New Divine 
Right,” of majorities, and abuses Mr. John Morley 
and Rousseau. He might have found better warrant 
for the “ right”’—there is nothing Divine about it— 
in an earlier upholder of the Social Contract. “A 
body must move wherever the greater force carries 
it, which force (in the social body) is the consent of 
the majority.” This is a slightly condensed quota- 
tion from Locke. And there is a well-written article 
by Mr, A, Clerk on the Art of Justice. 
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In the Monist, which reaches us from Chicago, 
we notice much of a rather florid type about “the 
world's Religious Parliament,” an address to teachers 
by Professor Lloyd Morgan, and a striking-looking 
bit of ontology by Mr. E. Douglas Fawcett, some of 
whose remarkably original work has been reviewed 
in our columns. 















































































SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN THE CONCRETE. 


Six Montus ty a Worxsnor. By Paul Gihre. Translated from the 
German by A. K. Carr. With an Introduction by Professor Richard 
T. Ely. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Tus is a tolerably good translation of a profoundly interest- 
ing book, which has produced a great sensation in Germany, and 
seems likely to do much towards the fulfilment of its purpose of 
bringing the Protestant Church into closer touch with the in- 
dustrial population and social problems. The author—a journalist 
engaged on a religious paper—disguised himself as a workman, 
and became an engineer's labourer (by private arrangement with 
the managers, it must be confessed) at a large machine factory 
at Chemnitz, in Saxony, for the space of six months. Of the 
life he has much to say, but for foreign readers the chief interest 
will probably lie in his estimate of the hold that Social Demo- 
cracy has obtained over the average workman. So far as we can 
see, that hold is due quite as much to the action of the Govern- 
ment as to the Social Democratic propaganda. The men vote 
Socialist ; that organisation is excellent, and offers plenty of in- 
tellectual and social attractions; its Press is able; and the 
debates of the campaign clubs bave a real educational value. 
But the members, individually, are most imperfectly socialised ; 
mostly eager to make a little extra money by working at odd 
jobs and other trades in their spare time ; favouring women and 
child labour; still patriotic, and with a sincere affection for 
Emperor, Army, and Fatherland, combined with a cordial de- 
testation of Prince Bismarck. Their revolt against religion is, 
we gather, largely social; the pastors are too comfortable, too 
official, too much apart from their flocks, and the religious educa- 
tion is too literally Biblical (especially in the country), and far 
too mechanical; so that the views imparted easily break down 
before the popular science and materialist philosophy which the 
Socialist leaders have provided. Of the effects of Press censor- 
ship on the popular mind an amusing instance is given. A 
fellow-workman was praising a book—a scurrilous attack on the 
priesthood. The anther told him it was rubbish. “ But,” was 
the reply, given with perfect seriousness, “everything in it must 
be true, or it would have been suppressed long ago.” The 
author has much to say as to the moral effects of existing social 
conditions—the destruction of the family by overcrowding; the 
corruption of morals from those dancing-saloons which are so 
picturesque and, seemingly, so rational a feature of every German 
town, but which seem to have gone far to realise, independently 
of Socialist teaching, the Socialist ideal of free love. It is fair 
to say, however, that there seems to be little unfaithfulness after 
marriage—at least, among the wives—and there is strong parental 
affection: another case of imperfect socialisation. And we may 
note as of special interest some remarks on the educational value 
of division of labour in cases where (as in machine-making) it 
admits of variety and co-operation. Altogether, the impression 
left on us is that the religious agencies and the Government 
have a splendid opportunity, if they will be even moderately 
intelligent. But the earnest “ Evangelistic ” public in Germany 
are mostly ultra-Tory; and while they commit such incredibly 
foolish and mean acts as excluding the children of Socialists 
from the benefits of a Country Holiday Fund we cannot expect 
them to make much way. Reaction is rampant in Germany just 
now, and the reactionists, we fear, are blind. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


A Treatisk on Besset Funcrions AND THEIR APPLICATIONS TO 
Puysics. By Andrew Gray, M.A., Professor of Physics in the 
University College of North Wales; and G. B. Matthews, M.A., 
Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University College of North Wales. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Tae “Bessel Functions” illustrate what has often taken place 
in the history of mathematical physics. A function of this name 
appears as a solution of a certain differential equation. Such 
functions first presented themselves in connection with particular 
sag investigations; and, since their discovery, they have 

n developed so as to serve as a new instrament of mathe- 
matical analysis in its application to physics. The present book 
has been written in view of their great and growing importance 
as thus applied. It is accordingly intended chiefly as a book of 
mixed, not of pure, mathematics, so much only of the theory of 
the functions being given as is necessary for their practical 
application. After a brief introductory chapter showing how 
the functions arose, Chapters II. to LX. (pp. 7—94) are analytical. 
For the extent of the purely mathematical investigations of these 








chapters, the authors put in the plea that, even apart from 
mathematical interest, hardly any of the analytical theory here 
developed has failed to be nsefal in the later chapters. The 
physical applications given are not intended to form a complete 
treatise, but are a selection of important problems which naturally 
require the Bessel functions. These aalisane are treated in con- 
siderable detail, so as to bring out clearly the direct physical 
significance of the analysis employed. Chapters X. to XV. 
(pp. 95—222) contain the applied mathematics of the book. The 
subjects are: “ Vibrations of Membranes,” “ Hydrodynamics,” 
“Steady Flow of Electricity or of Heat in Uniform Isotropic 
Media,” “ Propagation of Electro-Magnetic Waves along Wires,” 
“ Diffraction of Light,” “ Miscellaneous Applications.” Diffrac- 
tion is treated at considerable length. There follow notes, 
examples, and some tables, filling altogether seventy more pages. 
The book is convenient, and will be of great value to advanced 
students of physics. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE Council of the Royal Historical Society has done well to 
ag the “ Proceedings of the Gibbon Commemoration, 1794- 
894,” for within the compass of fifty pages much luminous 
criticism and many interesting biographical facts are given 
side by side with characteristic extracts from the historian’s 
letters. The exhibition of manuscripts, books, pictures, and 
relics which was held at the British Museum in November of 
last year was not only peculiarly welcome in itself, but brought 
to light information concerning Gibbon which hitherto was not 
common except to the few who have made a special study of a 
great but uneventful career. Mr. Frederic Harrison was the 
first to suggest the century commemoration of Edward Gibbon, 
and when it beeame an accomplished fact, he delivered an 
address which is duly printed in these pages. Mr. Harrison took 
oceasion to point out that the National Portrait Gallery contains 
no likeness of any kind of the historian ; that there is no record 
of him in any public institution, no tablet, inscription, bust, or 
monument; and that the house which he inhabited inthe metropolis 
bears no mark to distinguish it from its neighbours or to acquaint 
the passer-by with the name of its most illustrious tenant. 
Gibbon left behind him voluminous manuscripts, memoirs, 
diaries, notes, and letters ; and it seems incredible that, with the 
exception of a single letter, none of these papers have found 
their way to the British Museum. Such neglect is the more 
remarkable, since during the century which has elapsed since 
Gibbon died in St. James’s Street, at the age of fifty-six, his 
greatness as an historian has become more and more evident, in 
spite of the prejudices and errors which marred his otherwise 
majestic work. One sage from Mr. Harrison’s address 
sums up so admirably the characteristics of the author of “ The 
Decline and Fall” that we take leave to transcribe it :—‘ If 
our curiosity regret, our humanity may welcome the sunshine 
which fortune continued to pour around the life of Gibbon. 
He was born to wealth and good position; he retained ease 
throughout his life, and he early gained access to all that was 
most brilliant in Europe. He had exactly the society he loved, 
and he knew everyone of importance of his time. He divided 
his life between a beautiful country and some famous cities. 
He travelled far; he sat in Parliament; he was a trained 
soldier ; he lived in the most cultured centres; and he knew the 
foremost men and women of his age. ‘His temper,’ he said 
most truly, was ‘not susceptible of envy ;’ and I hardly know 
why we need grudge to a kindly and generous man of genius 
that Fortune gave him almost everything that she could offer. 
He never professed to be a hero; he neither asked his fellow- 
men to pity his sorrows nor to bow down to his greatness. He 
took the goods the gods provided with open-hearted gratitude ; 
he warmed both hands at Sa the fire of life; and as it sank, 
he avowed himself ready to depart. He did not affect to den 

that he was a man of birth, of breeding, almost of fashion ; and, 
insatiable student as he was, he always makes us feel that he is 
withal a man of the world and a gentleman.” Fox used to say 
that Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire was immortal, 
since nobody who was ever likely to inquire into the subject 
could afford to do without it; and yet even a scholar of the 
calibre of Sir James Mackintosh was short-sighted enough to 
indulge in an ungenerous and cheap sneer to the effect that 
Gibbon might have been cut out of a corner of Barke’s mind 
without the latter missing it. Gibbon’s experiences as an 





* PROCEEDINGS OF THE GIBBON COMMEMORATION, 1794-1894. Published 
by order of the Council of the Royal Historical Society. Portrait. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A WEEK on THE Concorp anp Merrmac Rivers. By Henry David 
Thoreau, author of “ Walden,’’ with a Prefatory Note by W. H- 
Dircks, London : Walter Scott. 

TaLEs OF THE FAarRigs AND OF THE (iHOsT-WorRLD IN SoutH-WeEsT 
Munster. By Jeremiah Curtin. London: David Nutt. 

A Wortp BeneatH THE Waters; orn, Merman’s Country. By the 
Rev. Gerard W. Bancks, M.A. Illustrated. London, Paris and 
Melbourne : Cassell & Co. 

Brapsuaw's Dictionary or Miyerat Waters, Crimatic HEattH 
Resorts, axp Hyproratnic EsraBLisHMents, 185. Maps and 
Plans, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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officer of militia were not thrown away when he came to the 

eat task of his life, for, as he himself confessed, “ the captain 
of the Hampshire Grenadiers had not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman Empire.” This memorial of the Gibbon 
Commemoration has for frontispiece a reproduction of the 
famous portrait of the historian by Sir Joshua Reynolds which 
js now in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield, the descendant 
of Gibbon’s most intimate friend. 

It is difficult for the ordinary mortal—on this side of the 
Atlantic, at least—to take Thoreau seriously, much less at his 
own valuation. The mild eestasy which Mr. Dircks manifests 
over this masquerading man of the woods is an emotion which, 
we confess, we do not share. A(ffectation is never more repellent 
than when it seeks to hide itself under the assumption of artless 
simplicity, and a good deal of diseased self-consciousness lurked 
beneath Thoreau’s pride of isolation in the Walden Woods. It 
is possible to admit that Thoreau possessed delicate fancy, a real 
acquaintance with as well as love for Nature, besides great— 
nay, colossal vanity, the vagrant mood, and a passion quite as 
much for singularity as for solitude. Mr. Dircks does not think, 
however, that Thoreau was a vainglorious person, and he is 
inclined to break a lance with the author of “A Fable for 
Critics,’ whom we scarcely recognise for the moment under a 
prim allusion to the “judicious and volatile Mr. Lowell.” 
Lowell laughed at the man, and, we have no doubt, was amused 
also at Emerson’s benign patience with him. “How can I 
communicate with the gods, who am a pencil-maker on earth, 
and not be insane ?” was Thorean’s question ; and it was typical 
of a multitude of other sudden descents on the part of a self- 
intoxicated man from the sublime to the ridiculous, ‘A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” in spite of its rhapsodies, 
is, however, not a book to despise, for there is moral insight in 
its pages as well as swift darting ag and the breath of the 
country. Here, in a nutshell, is Mr. Dircks’ opinion of the 
American transcendentalist, given in the course of an interesting 
preface to a book which appeals to many moods rather than to 
many minds :—“ He was an idealist who was not dismayed to 
confront his idealism with his own daily life and conduct. 
Thoreau was the extraordinary product of an extraordinary 
period, and while remembering all that was erratic, all that was 
erverse, in his theory as in his practice, the world will not soon 
forget to accord him that tribute and acknowledgment due to a 
life in its object and purport so lofty and noble. He, too, is the 
‘friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit.’””» We 
are glad to think that Mr. Dircks accepts Thoreau in the end, not 
perhaps with a pinch, but at least with a few grains of salt. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Curtin’s “ Myths and 
Folk-lore of Ireland” may be trusted to turn with eagerness to 
his new book, “ Tales of the Fairies in South-West Munster.” 
The fantastic and often weird legends, not merely of fairies, but 
of ghosts, which Mr. Curtin has collected from the lips of the 

asantry, are an important addition to the fascinating literature 
of folk-lore. There are those who tell us that in the struggle 
and stress of modern life in this machinery-ridden age the old 
tales and traditions of the people are disappearing with the 
leisured existence and simplicity of character which enabled them 
to maintain a brave front through all the previous vicissitudes 
of English history. Cynics there are who assert that poetry and 
romance in every shape and form are likely to go to the wall— 
not as ivy goes thither, but rather as the vanquished are thrust 
against it in the battle of life. Heaven apart, there are, how- 
ever, more things on earth than will fit into such a narrow 
philosophy of life, and amongst them the indomitable vitality 
in hope and imagination of the human heart must be taken into 
account. Mr. Curtin in these Tales of the Fairies has struck 
a rich vein of old-world gold, and he brings to their interpreta- 
tion what Mr. Alfred Nutt hap - terms the insight of the 
scholar as well as the sympathy of the artist. 

An admirable example of the modern fairy tale for children 
is“ A World beneath the Waters”—the adventures of a boy 
and a girl in the crystal realm where the mermaids disport 
themselves. Imitation, we all know, is the sincerest form of 
flattery, and there can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Bancks is 
an admirer of Charles Kingsley and Lewis Carroll. The book 
has, however, merits of its own, and is no mere copy of “The 
Water-Babies” or of “ Alice in Wonderland.” It has neither 
the delightful humour, arch vivacity, nor the inimitable union of 
fact and fiction which distinguish such books of enchantment. 
It is written, however, with more than common skill, and its 
adventures are marvellous enough to make the eyes of children 
sparkle. Certainly it is the unexpected which happens in the 
“World beneath the Waters.” The illustrations are many and 
marvellous. 

The winter of our national discontent over the grim rigours 
of the frost, the water-famine, and the tyranny of the plumbers 
—to say nothing of the ravages of influenza—has at length 
sullenly taken its departure, and now that the holiday mood 
asserts itself, the publishers—an artful crew—stand ready to 
prompt and inform the love of change. “ Bradshaw's Rail way 
Guide” we all know in this connection, but there is another 
Bradshaw in the field, and he, too, has compiled a guide to 
“The Health Resorts of Europe.” It is wacked with explicit 


information, and it points the bewildered reader to places where 


all the ills that flesh is heir to are treated by experts with more 
or less success. The arrangement of the book is alphabetical, 
and it indicates from A to Z the bathing-places, mineral spas, 
and hydropathic establishments which appeal to the real or 
imaginary woes of wealthy and ele people. Moreover, 
those who are busy and poor and genuinely afflicted will find in 
its pages much sound common-sense as well as short cuts to 
knowledge in the direction of economical and expeditious 
treatment, 
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